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Admiral Field rarely fails to tickle the House under 
its lee, and he was particularly successful in Supply the 
other when he described the Government as 
‘*regarding the measure with averted eyes.” I forget the 
subject of this singular performance of the Ministerial 
organ of vision; but the gallant Admiral might have 
applied the phrase with great propriety to Sir William 
Harcourt’s attitude towards his own motion for ‘ guillo- 
debate on the Evicted Tenants Bill. Never 
Chancellor of the Exchequer more solemn. 
He was driven to this step by a painful necessity. 
Personally he had no love of closure, but consider- 
ing the multitude of amendments on the paper, and 
the fact that it had taken the House two days to get 
through two lines of the Bill, he was unable to see any 
prospect of a limit to debate, unless drastic 
restrictions were employed. With this, the Chancellor, 
almost tearful, sat down, and surveyed the subsequent 
proceedings with his eyes more ‘‘ averted” than ever. 
Mr. Balfour denounced the resolution with great rhetorical 
vigour. It degraded Parliament; it reduced discussion 
to a farce; it trampled on the rights of the minority. 
Ile would be no party to any discussion truncated in this 
arbitrary way. On this he was gently reminded by Mr. 
Morley that the Parnell Commission Bill had been passed 
by the same method. With this reminiscence in his mind, 
the Chief Secretary declined to accept Mr. Balfour as a 
champion of the traditions of the House. Mr. Chamber- 
lain followed in his liveliest vein, taunted the Government 
with the mess they would be in with the Irish amendments 
to the Bill, and while not disapproving of the ‘‘ guillotine”’ 
in the abstract, refused to acknowledge that a Govern- 
ment with a small majority had any right to employ 
it. The size of the majority which would warrant this 
procedure was prudently left to conjecture. As for the 
Bill, Mr. Chamberlain, like Mr. Balfour, washed his hands 
of it. 

And now came one of those surprises which make the 
House far more dramatic than any stage. Mr. Courtney 
has never been regarded as an orator. He is in the habit 
of giving fatherly advice to the Commons, and he has 
always been respected for his inde pendence of character, 
but his are not lips on which a listening Senate 
habitually hangs; yet the House became suddenly 
aware that Mr. Courtney was delivering not only 
the most memorable speech of his life, but one of 
the most impressive that Parliament 
ever heard. Usually the member for Bodmin speaks 
in an easy colloquial tone, without any special 
emphasis of phrase. On this occasion his deep voice was 
evidently inspired by great emotion; he was very pale, 
and his delivery had the force and authority of one who 
was bearing disinterested witness. I am afraid that 
neither the manner nor the matter of Mr. ¢ ‘ourtney’s speech 
was very agreeable to his political colleagues, especially 
as his chief points were greeted with prolonged 
cheers from the Ministerial and Irish benches. He spoke 
strongly for the settlement of the particular agrarian 
question at issue mainly on the lines of the Bill, objecting 
to the voluntary agreement of landlord and tenant 
proposed by the Opposition in lieu of the compulsion 
demanded by Mr. Morley. <A voluntary arrangement 
would be excellent; but why leave it at the mercy of an 
unreasonable landlord? As the Marquis of Clanricarde 
has loomed large in these debates, this was an effective 
point. As for the resulution before the House, Mr. Courtney 
deplored it: but who was responsible ? Who had brought 
Parliament to sucha pass ¥ Wasthe Government to blame for 
impetuosity or undue haste ? Or did not the responsibility 
rather lie with the irreconcilable section of Irish landlords, 
assisted by members who had no special knowledge of the 
Irish question? And was it not a pity that the leaders 
who might have kept these elements in check made no 
effort in that direction ? Here Colonel Saunderson and Mr. 
Hanbury seemed a little amused by the eminence accorded 
to them. Mr. Ilanbury smiled serenely, thinking, no 
doubt, with just pride of the sixty or seventy amendments 
which his unaided genius had contributed to the analysis of 
the first clause of the Bill. But the great body of the 
Opposition sat and glowered at this unexpected accuser. 
Mr. Courtney went on to lament that the Unionist leaders 
had decided to take no further part in the discussion of 
Mr. Morley’s measure, and that another opportunity of 
healing the agrarian ‘‘ plague-spots” in Ireland would 
be lost. With a final appeal to the better judgment of the 
House, he ended the most singularly moving speech I have 
heard for some sessions. 

It would have been well for the Government if they 
had allowed their case to rest on the indisputable 
strength of Mr. Courtney’s impartial judgment. But 
Sir William Harcourt weakened the position by an 
unfortunate phrase about the ‘‘ Parliamentary cowardice” 
of the threatened the Opposition from 
the proceedings of the House. As every body imme- 
diately remembered the famous occasion in the late 
Parliament when the whole Liberal party, with Mr. 
Gladstone at their head, walked out, as a protest against 
the ‘‘gagging” of debate on the Crimes Bill, Sir 
William’s indignation fell flat. But Mr. Goschen, 
in his best croaking - raven - doth - bellow - for - revenge 
manner, failed to make head against the moral effect of 
Mr. Courtney’s address, and Colonel Saunderson scarcely 
raised the spirits of his friends by the jocular suggestion 
that the Government had met argument against their 
Bill with the imprecation, ‘‘Go and be gagged!” 
It was clear that compromise was beyond hope, for 
Mr. Balfour insisted that a reasonable discussion of the 
Bill would far exceed the time allotted by the Govern- 
ment at the fag-end of the session. This plea was urged 
with much skill, but, the Government remaining 
obdurate, the House went to a division, and Ministers 
had a majority of forty-three. Thus Mr. Courtney's 
speech had no immediate fruit, but I shall be greatly 
surprised if it does not have the effect of hastening the 
decision of the House to consider the whole question of 
its procedure, which is at present lamentably deficient in 
sense. 
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OUR JLLUSTRATIONS. 


THE IMPENDING WAR IN EASTERN ASIA. 
Although no formal declaration of war between the 
Japanese and Chinese Empires had been notified up to 
the end of July, there has been a very fierce act of war- 
fare, apparently of needless cruelty, inflicting sudden 
death on many hundreds of Chinese soldiers who were in a 
defenceless position on board a hired transport, one prob- 
ably bearing the British flag. This took place on Friday, 
July 27, off Fon-tao, or Round Island, on the west 
coast of Corea in the Yellow Sea, where seven transports, 
convoyed by the Chinese war-ships Chen-Yuen and 
T'shao- Yong or Ko-tse, with a dispatch- boat, were 
attacked by three powerful Japanese war-ships, the 
Akitsushima, the Takachiho, and the Hi-yei. The Chinese 
war-ships, after a short combat, in which the smallest of 
them was captured, seem to have deserted the transports, 
and most of these escaped, returning to China; but one, 
named the Aow-Shing, belonging to Messrs. Jardine and 
Matheson, and commanded by Captain Galsworthy, was 
pursued and driven into a bay, where she was boarded by an 
officer froma Japanese war-ship. Therearedifferentaccounts 
of what this officer proposed, either to take off the English 
captain and officers and the crew, and then to sink the 
vessel, or that Captain Galsworthy should bring the vessel 
to a Japanese port. But, having some fifteen hundred 
Chinese soldiers on board, Captain Galsworthy bravely 
refused. The Japanese officer then went on board his own 
ship, which instantly opened fire on the Kow-Shing, and 
(lischarged torpedoes at her, so that the vessel sank in a 
few minutes. All the officers, who were Englishmen, are 
said to have perished, as well as all the Chinese soldiers, 
anda German military officer, Captain von Hanneken, but 
forty coolies were saved. There were rumours on Aug. 1 
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of other naval encounters, of the sinking of the great 
Chinese ironclad Chen- Yuen, and the loss of two Chinese 
deck-plated cruisers, in a battle on July 30, but the truth 


of this report is much doubted. 


THE INFANT PRINCE. 

The current biographical record, up to this date, of the 
actions and fortunes of his Royal Highness Prince Edward 
Albert, only son of the Duke and Duchess of York, grand- 
son of the Prince of Wales, and great-grandchild of her 
Majesty the Queen, is scarcely of a nature to be suitable 
for public comment; yet we may be allowed to express 
again our belief that his career has so far been one of con- 
stant prosperity, and that his personal merits and talents, 
which cannot be denied, require only time and due training, 
under the care of his illustrious parents and those whom 
they may appoint, to be manifest to the whole nation. 
‘*There’s a divinity doth hedge a King”—even in the 
cradle ; and this babe may be a King some day. 
We all wish him well, from the cradle to the 
throne, in every circumstance of a life which we 
hope will be prolonged through the better part of the 
next century, and in which he may be able to do some 
good to the country which keeps a Crown for its Princes 
in direct inheritance from our estimable reigning Queen. 
THE NAVAL MANCGUVRES. 
The official declaration, on Thursday, Aug. 2, of hostilities 
to be practised for ten days between the ‘‘Red” and 
‘* Blue ” fleets, on the seas off the coasts of Ireland, to the 
east and to the west and to the south, barring a forbidden 
belt south-west of Cape Clear, finds every squadron at its 
appointed post to begin active operations. Vice-Admiral 
R. O’B. Fitzroy, with the ‘‘ A” division of the ‘‘ Red,” is 
at Falmouth, and the ‘‘ B”’ division of the same force is at 
Berehayen, under Rear-Admiral A. T. Dale. The “C” 
division of the ‘‘ Blue,” under command of Rear-Admiral 
E. H. Seymour, lies at Queenstown, and Rear-Admiral 
Drummond, with the ‘‘ D” division of the ‘‘ Blue,” lies in 
the Shannon, but these cannot form a junction to the 
south of Ireland ; they must go northward, and try to join 
in the Irish Sea or St. George’s Channel, at the same time 
protecting the coast of Wales against the ‘‘ Red” attack 
from Falmouth, as well as defending the Mersey; while 
they have to deal with ‘‘ Red” torpedo-boats in Belfast 
Lough. 
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A SOUTH AFRICAN STATESMAN. 

INTERVIEW WITH WR. HOFMEYR. 
Mr. Hofmeyr is not, one is tempted to think, fond of 
interviewers. Before he became a statesman he was a 
journalist himself, the editor of one of the best of Cape 
newspapers, the Volksstem; perhaps that explains an 
antipathy which even his genial courtesy can hardly hide. 
Perhaps, too, he has suffered from such an experience as 
that which befel Mr. Froude, who just before he went out 
to South Africa in the troublous times of 1884 had talked 
freely with a friend on South African politics, as he thought 
in private conversation, only on reaching Table Bay to have 
the Argus handed to him with the same conversation set 
out at length, and a furious leader attached holding him 
up to indignation. 

But, happily, there is no need now to ply Mr. Hofmeyr 
with awkward questions about South African poli y. The 
past decade has cleared away many of the difficulties which 
filled Mr. Froude with misgiving, and the direction of 
future development is so clearly marked out in the minds 
of the leaders at home and inthe colony that South African 
politicians are able to turn their thoughts to larger imperial 
questions. Hence the presence of Mr. Hofmeyr as one 
of the delegates of Cape Colony, and the spokesman of the 
Dutch Afrikander party, at the Intercolomal Conference at 
Ottawa, from which he is now returning, taking London 
on his homeward route. 

Of the Intercolonial Conference Mr. Hofmeyr is quite 
ready to talk, though illness, from which he is still a 
partial sufferer, kept him a prisoner at Montreal during 
much of the proceedings, and made it impossible for him 
to share in the festivities which added so largely to the 
success of the gathering. Still, he saw enough of Canada 
and the Canadian people to make him appreciate the value 
of political and commercial association with them. Le 
found Canadian statesmen grappling with racial problems 
hardly less complex than those with which his own life- 
work has been largely concerned. With them, as with 
him, conciliation and co-operation in peaceful expansion 
form the key-note of success; and when he heard the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec assert in French the 
loyalty of his fellow-countrymen to British institutions, 
he might well have given a similar pledge in the Dutch 
tongue for those whose leader he is in the Cape Assembly. 

Mr. Hofmeyr will not admit that the federal question 
as it arises in Canada had much practical significance fo1 
South Africa. He may or may not Share the dream of a 
federated British South Africa which cost Lord Carnarvon 
and the Empire so dearly years ago, but he thinks it wise 
to take one step at the time, and such a political union 
between province and province as Canada has enjoyed for 
a quarter of a cetury is not to be thought of as a question 
of practical politics at this moment in South Africa. It is 
enough to know that federation through the post-office and 
by means of telegraphs and railways is leading the way to 
federation through the Customs, and the rest may be left to 
the future. 

‘* Wherein then,” the South African statesman was 
asked, ‘‘lies the chief significance of the Conference to 
you ?” 

‘*Undoubtedly in the fact that the self-governing 
colonies have declared with practical unanimity for closer 
trade relations within the Empire. Upon that general 
ground the delegates were absolutely agreed ; they wish to 
see the Empire treated by its members as a trade unit, and 
all goods passing from one British country to another 
placed upon a more favoured Customs basis than is accorded 
to the like products of foreign countries.” 

‘In fact, your own proposal at the Colonial Conference 
of 1887 for a two-per-cent levy upon all foreign imports 
into the Empire for the purpose of imperial defence sais 

“The two per cent was only mentioned incidentally in 
my explanatory speech in 1887, and the proceeds would, of 
course, be used as might be thought best, but the principle 
is the same, and has now the support of the self-governing 
colonies.” 

‘* England blocks the way.” 

‘A great change of this kind cannot be accomplished 
inaday. It must take some time. The official element is 
against it. Your national traditions are largely against it ; 
but, nevertheless, I believe opinion is growing, especia!]y 
in view of the new and permanent bond of union which it 
would establish between the Colonies mutually, and the 
Colonies and the Empire also. 

‘‘But mind you, there is no thought of dictation to 
England. The very fear that such a construction might 
possibly be put upon the resolution led to the only sug- 
gestion of opposition at the Conference, and we all agreed 
that it was not for the Colonies to say what this country 
should or should not do. In the meanwhile the Colonies 
can come closer together with one another, and for this 
purpose the Conference specifically named the South African 
Customs Union—though it includes a non-British State 
as coming within the scope of such intercolonial trade 
arrangements. The importance of that step must be patent 
to all.” 

‘‘The cable question also had an interest for you in 
South Africa ?” 

‘‘T should myself like to have initiated a full discussion 
of the whole question of the cables of the Empire—the 
sufficiency or otherwise of the existing systems; the 
defence needs of the Empire in the way of cables; the cost 
of remedying defects, and the apportionment of the cost; 
and the desirability of nationalising the cables as we have 
nationalised the inland telegraphs in England and in South 
Africa. But my illness at Montreal so delayed my attend- 
ance at the Conference that I could only have a Saturday 
for such a general cable discussion, and what can one do 
on a Saturday? As it is, the Conference kept South Africa 
in mind, and resolved that in the case of the construction 
of a cable between Canada and Australasia it should be 
extended to the Cape of Good Hope, and for that purpose 
the Imperial and South African Governments should 
jointly survey this extension. Such a cable would bea 
great boon and relief to South Africa, and extensions, say, 
to St. Helena and the West Indies would complete a girdle 
of the Empire. The Conference, you will see, did as much 
as could be fairly expected—with what final results we 
cannot yet say.” 

For the portrait of Mr. Hofmeyr we are indelted to the 
courtesy of the editor of South Africa. 
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THE IMPENDING WAR IN EASTERN ASIA: ON BOARD A CHINESE TROOI 
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PRINCE EDWARD ALBERT, SON OF THE DUKE * YORK, 


Drawn from Life by A. Forestier. 
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Two well-known popular agitators in London, Cantwell 
and Quinn, have been convicted at the Central Criminal Court 
of making seditious and inflammatory speeches, exciting 
Tower Hill, and have been sentenced to six 


onment. 


to crime, on 
months’ impri 

The French Chamber of Deputies has adjourned, after 
passing the Government Biil for the repression of Anarchist 
conspiracies by il majority of 268 against 163 votes. lhe 
trial of the Anarchist Meunier, who was arrested in 
London and extradited, for complicity in the Café Véry 
and other outrages, took place at the Seine Assizes. IIe 
was sentenced to penal servitude for life. 

The new anti-Anarchist law, which comes into force in 
Switzerland, gives the Federal Government power to expel 
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KASSALA, IN THE SOUDAN. 


victory of the Itulian troops in the Eastern 
Soudan, under General Baratieri, has recovered this town 
from the so-called ‘* Dervishes,” who are identical with 
the followers of the Mahdi and of Osman Digna nine or ten 
vears ago, being a confederacy of Mohammedan tribal 
chieftains, joined by some of Arab race, hostile to Egypt 
and to all Kurop an influence. Kassala lay far out of the 
range of the military operations conducted at that period 
by the British garrison of Souakim, as well as far beyond 
the scope of Lord Wolseley’s Khartoum expedition up the 
Nile; but it is a place of much importance, being a centre 
of trade between Aby ssinia and Kgypt. It is situated in 
the Khor el Gach, on a large tributary of the great river 
Atbara, which flows into the Blue Nile. In the year 
1891, after some negotiations with the British Government, 
on behalf of the Khedive, it was agreed that Italy might, 
is a military measure, occupy Kassala on the understand- 
ing that it should be restored to Egypt whenever Egypt 
might be ina position to hold it. 


The recent 


HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Brighton and South Coast Railway announce that the 
availability of ordinary return tickets to and from London 
and the seaside will extend over the August Bank Holiday. 
The availability of the special cheap Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday to Monday, and the Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
to Sunday or Monday, also the Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday to Sunday, Monday or Tuesday tickets to the 
seaside will be extended to Wednesday, Aug. 8. Special 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday to Monday, Tuesday, or 
Wednesday tickets will also be issued from London to 
Dieppe. On Saturday, Aug. 4, a fourteen-day excursion 
to Paris by the picturesque route through the charming 
scenery of Normandy, to the terminus near the Madeleine, 
vii Dieppe and Rouen, will be run from London by the 
special day express service and also by the fixed mght 
express service on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
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industrial organisation, was present upon the gratifying 
occasion, and made an encouraging speech. It appears 
that during the past five years the workmen have received 
£51,778 from bonuses and allowances made for reducing 
the cost of producing gas; half of this money has been 
deposited with the company, bearing interest, while of the 
remainder, some portion has been voluntarily invested in 
the company’s shares, and some in building societies or 
trusts for the benefit of the workpeople. The directors 
provide for relief in case of accidents to those employed, 
and for the wives and children of any who may be killed. 

The London County Council has adjourned for the 
holidays until Oct. 2; the rate for the next six :nonths will 
be nea! ly sevenpence in the pound. Some proposals are to 
be made to the Home Office for the extension of the London 
cab radius of distances, and to consider the practicability 
of uniform mileage within this radius for any distance. 

The London School Board has likewise adjourned till 
Sept. 27, and has fixed Nov. 22 as the date of election of 
the new Board for the next three years. 

An International Congress of Workers in the Textile 
Manufactures, assembled at Manchester, has been discuss- 
ing the question of legal regulation of hours of labour, the 
foreign delegates making statements as to the duration of 
the day’s work in their respective countries, and declaring 
themselves to be in favour of State interference. The 
Congress has passed a resolution in favour of a legal eight- 
hours day or forty-eight hours week for workmen in 
Europe and America. 

The Rural Labourers’ League, promoted by leading 
members of the Conservative and Unionist Opposition 
party, has held its annual meeting in London. The report 
stated that the efforts to secure allotment land for the 
working classes had been successful, and had shown the 
Allotments Acts of 1887 and 1890 to be of great and 
inere asing value. Sir Henry James, who presided, said 
that the League had done much to improve the position of 
the agricultural labourer, and to counteract the influence 
of a party which was making the wildest and most sub- 
versive appeals to the rural population. It was agreed 
that the League should consider schemes framed by the 
Charity Commissioners, with a view to the maintenance of 


the rights of field-workers. 
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both native and foreign Anarchists, and enacts heavy 
penalties for the illegal possession or manipulation of 
explosives, as well as for inciting or defending Anarchist 
outrages in the public press or elsewhere. 

The 
festival 
nesses the Crown 


Danish royal family has enjoyed a_ pleasing 
that of the silver wedding of their Royal High- 
Prince and Princess, who were married 
on July 28, 1869. The Crown Prince Frederick, eldest son 
of King Christian LX., is fifty-one. His wife, the Crown 
Princess Louise, eight years younger than her husband, is 
the only daughter of the late King Carl XV. of Sweden 
and Norway, and sister of the present King Oscar II. 
The Government of Spain has published a decree to the 
effect that, pending the ratification of any other commercial 
treaties, the products of France, Great Britain, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, Denmark, and Germany shall enjoy the 
same advantages as Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Holland, on condition that the lowest tariffs of the respec- 
tive countries are made applicable to Spar ish products. 


In Germany the city of Jena has presented Prince 
Bismarck with its honorary freedom in remembrance of his 
visit two years ago. A fountain has been erected in the 
market-place, upon the spot where Prince Bismarck 
delivered his famous speech. 

The Italian Goveinment is now carefully studying all 
the retrenchments possible in the Budget to carry out the 
promise to effect savings of at least 20 million lire without 
reducing the war strength of the army. The directors of 
the Banca Romana and other persons tried with them on 
charges of fraud have been acquitted. The case had lasted 
three months. J 

The rejection by the English and German Bondholders’ 
Committees of the proposals signed by their delegates at 
Athens in conjunction with M. Tricoupi is considered in 
the Greek capital to be cause for regret. The French com- 
mittee have accepted the arrangement made. 

The election scandal inquiries in the colony of New- 
foundland have resulted in finding Sir William Whiteway, 
the late Premier, and most of his Ministerial colleagues. 
and Mr. Emerson, the late Speaker, guilty of bribery and 
corruption. They are unseated, and debarred from future 
election, 





ITALIANS., 


Sunday, and Monday, Aug. 1 to inclusive. On 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, Aug. 3, 4, and 5, special 
cheap return tickets to Brighton will be issued from 
London, available to return on Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
or Wednesday. Special Saturday to Tuesday tickets will 
also be issued from London to Portsmouth and the Isle of 
Wight. On Bank Holiday, Monday, Aug. 6, day trips at 
special excursion fares will be run to Brighton, Worthing, 
Midhurst, Portsmouth, the Isle of Wight, Tunbridge 
Wells, Lewes, Newhaven, Seaford, Eastbourne, Bexhill, 
St. Leonards, and Hastings. For the Crystal Palace 
holiday entertainments extra trains will be run to and from 
London as required by the traffic. The Brighton Company 
announces that their West-End offices—28, Regent Strect, 
Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square—will remain open until 10 p.m. on the evenings 
of Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday for the 
sale of the special cheap tickets and ordinary tickets to all 
parts of the line and to the Continent, at the same fares as 
charged at London Bridge and Victoria. Similar tickets 
at the same fares may also be obtained at the usual 
offices; and also at the Army and Navy Stores, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, and the Civil Service Supply Asso- 
ciation, 136, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

The Hook of Holland route to the Continent offers excep- 
tional facilities for visiting Hollandand Germany. Passengeis 
leaving London at 8.30 p.m. any evening, Sundays include@, 
and Parkeston Quay, Harwich, at 10.15 p.m. the same day, 
by one of the Great Eastern Railway Company’s fine twin- 
screw steamers, are due at Amsterdam, the Hague, and the 
chief Dutch towns early next morning. For the Antwerp 
Exhibition cheap weekly return tickets will be issued, and, 
should the traffic require it, a second steamer will be run 
on Thursday, Aug. 2, and Saturday, Aug. 4. Passengers 
leaving Liverpool Street station at 8.30 p.m. every week- 
day are landed in Antwerp early the next morning, closo 
to the Exhibition ; and, as the last four hours of the voyage 
are spent in steaming up the river Scheldt, they can break- 
fast comfortably on board. The steamers leave Antwerp 
at 6.45 p.m. every weekday, and table d’héte is served on 
board during the passage down the Scheldt. The General 
Steam Navigation Company’s steamers will leave Harwich 
at 10.30 p.m. Aug. 1 and 4, and return from Hamburg 
Aug. 5 and 7. 
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PERSONAL. 
Mr. Walter Pater’s death is a serious loss to real litera- 
ture. With a style which suffered somewhat from excess 
of architec- 
- ture, Mr. 
" Pater main- 
tained a 
classic tradi- 
tion of Eng- 
lish prose, 
and exercised 
a consider- 
able influence 
over a gener- 
ation of 
Oxonians. To 
light -minded 
parodists he 
was the pro- 
phet of what 
is called the 
. precious” 
school, but 
his wide cul- 
ture and his 
constant 
stimulus to 
intellectual 
life counted 
for not a little among the higher elements of University dis- 
cipline. Mr. Pater had a distinguished career at Oxford, and 
became a Fellow of Brasenose in 1864 at the age of twenty- 
three. In 1873 he published the book by whieh he is best 
known, ‘* The Studies on the History of the Renaissance,” a 
subject which lent itself to all the resources of a fastidious 
taste. lis most characteristic work is ‘* Marius the 
Kpicurean,” which illustrates with the greatest effect his 
constant aim to rarefy, so to speak, ‘the elements of 
distinction in life,” and leaves the everyday changes and 
accidents to the coarser atmosphere of the humdrum. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Pater carried this theory to an extreme 
which bordered perilously on the ridiculous. The common- 
place in life has sometimes a deadly humour which rises 
and mocks at such an aspiration as that of burning 
‘always with a gem-like flame.” Absolutely sincere him- 
self, Mr. Pater was the innocent cause of much affectation 
in others, but when the average influences which shape 
character at Oxford are considered it cannot be fairly denied 
that Pater’s deep love of literature and unflagging pursuit 
of the ideal in thought and expression exercised a beneficial 
authority. His last work was an edition, published in 
1593, of his lectures on ‘* Plato and Platonism.” 
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Royal etiquette is offended by the bicycling costume for 
ladies. The Princess Maria, King Humbert’s  sister-in- 
law, complained that a military guard refused to salute her 
when she appeared before them in her sportswoman’s array. 
The Italian Minister of War referred the matter to the 
King, who declared that the guard had acted rightly, and 
that even a princess in such a dress ought not to be recog- 
nised. More than that, King Humbert sentenced his 
sister-in-law to exile from the Court for two months. As 
she seems to be a woman of spirit, Princess Maria will 
probably revenge herself by riding to Paris on her bicycle. 
After that she had better visit England, where the spec- 
tacle of ‘‘a lady of royal lineage” in a knickerbocker suit 
would promptly set a fashion, and cause King Humbert te 
be reviled by an emancipated womanhood as a medizeyal 
tyrant. 

Many Londoners must be unaware that in Strand Lane, 
an alley off the Strand, there is an ancient Roman bath, 
perfectly preserved, and fed by the springs which were 
tlowing there seventeen centuries ago. ‘This historical 
relic is carefully maintained; but another bath, supposed 
to have been built by the Earl of Essex, of Elizabethan 
fame, and supplied with water from the same spring, is 
threatened with destruction. The proprietor of a new 
hotel proposes to use the site for a larder. This is legiti- 
uate enough from the hotel-keeper’s point of view, though 
it might be a shrewder stroke of business to preserve the 
bath, and mention it in the advertisement. There ar 
many people who would come to London and stay at the 
hotel solely for the historic luxury of getting into a bath 
which may have been used by the Earl of Essex. But 
what is the ‘* National Trust for Places of Historic Interest ”’ 
about’ Why does it not step in and savethe bath? Lord 
Rosebery is a National Trustee, and he takes an interest in 
baths, as witness the splendid one at the People’s Palace. 
Why does he not intervene to avert that larder? 


The London Irish Volunteers have to regret the death. 
of Major Arthur Blennerhassett Leech, the founder of that 
gallantcorps, 
and their 
leader in 
many notable 
shooting 
matches, not 
only at Wim- 
bledon, com- 
peting with 
the English 
and Scottish 
teams for the 
Elcho Chal- 
lenge Shield, 
which _ Ire- 
land has ten 
times won, 
but also in 
America, 
upon two 
occas10n 8s, 
especially at 
Philadelphia 
in 1876. This 
gentleman, a 
native of 
Sligo, was a successful practising barrister at Bombay for 
ten years, after which he became agent for extensive 
estates in Ireland, and ultimately purchased landed property 
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in Roscommon, but has resided chiefly in London for 
a long time past. He has died at the good old age of 
seventy-nine. 


Mr. William Watson has written another National 
Anthem. It is no flattery to say that from a literary 
point of view it is superior to the song which loyal Britons 
ure wont to sing on patriotic occasions. But 
Mr. Watson suppose that a miscellaneous assemblage 
would prefer to 

Confound their politics, 

Frustrate their knavish tricks, 

Ou thee our hopes we fix. 
God save the Queen! 


does 


this strain ” 

Too long, that some may rest, 

Tired millions toil unblest. 

God lift our lowliest. 

God save our land! 

There is something to be said for this sentiment, no 
doubt; but who wants to sing speculative criticism of 
the social system? Long after Mr. Watson’s anthem is 
forgotten, loyal throats will still shout confusion to 
‘‘knavish tricks” without the slightest reference to any 
‘tricks’? in particular. 


At the summer graduation ceremony of the University 
of Glasgow, held on July 26, the degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine and 
Master in 
Surgery was 
conferred on 
women can- 
didates, for 
the first time 
in the history 
of any of the 
Scottish Uni- 
versities. The 


two lady 
graduates 
who have 
had the 
honour of 
leading the 
way in this 


new  depar- 
ture are Miss 
Marion Gil- 
christ, of 
Bothwell, 
and Miss Pholo by Warneuke, 
Alice Lilian Mis 
Louisa Cum- 

ming, of Glasgow. Doth have studied in Queen Margaret 
now the Women’s Department of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, for seven years—three years in arts 
and four years in medicine, their clinical work having 
been taken in the Royal Infirmary and Sick Children’s 
Hospital. The University degree in arts not being at that 
time open to women, Miss Gilchrist took in arts the general 
certificate of Queen Margaret College. She now appears 
on the University graduation lists as the third in rank of 
the six candidates who took the degree of M.B.C.M., ‘‘with 
high commendation.” The total number of graduates 
was sixty-one, of whom five took honours, six high com- 
mendation, eight commendation, and forty-two passes. 
Queen Mar- 
garet College 
was founded 
in 1883 by 
the Glasgow 
Association 
for the 
Higher Edu- 
cation of 
Women, 
which was 
formed in 
1877 with the 
object of 
bringing 
University 
instruction or 
its equivalent 
within the 
reach of 
women. In 
1890 this col- 
lege added to 
its Faculty of 
Arts a School 
of Medicine 
for Women, organised entirely on University lines, and 
with the view of preparing for University degrees. In 
1892, in consequence of the ordinance of the Universities’ 
Commissioners authorising the Scottish Universities to 
admit women to instruction and graduation, Queen Mar- 
garet College became the Women’s Department of the 
University of Glasgow ; and its classes in medicine, taken 
previously to its incorporation with the University, were 
recognised as preparing for the degree. The first two 
lady graduates in medicine were heartily congratulated by 
a large assembly at the ceremony of conferring degrees. 
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It was the happy fortune of the Chester Courier to 
publish on July 31 an exclusive piece of information of 
considerable interest. This was the betrothal of Prince 
Adolphus of Teck to Lady Margaret Grosvenor, eldest 
unmarried daughter of the Duke of Westminster. The 
bridegroom is the eldest brother of the Duchess of York 
and son of the popular Duchess of Teck and her husband, 
the Duke of Teck, G.C.B. Prince Adolphus. who has, in 
aldition to the name by which he is familiarly known, 
eight other names, was born on Aug. 13. 1868; he is a 
handsome young man, and very much liked in society. 
The future bridegroom holds the rank of a leutenant 
in the 17th Lancers; he is extremely fond of hunt- 
ing, and in this respect shares the sympathies of his 
fiancée. Lady Margaret comes of a dis- 
tinguished lineage, tracing its history from a family which 
flourished in Normandy for a century and a half prior to 
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the conquest of England. The house of Grosvenor received 
its surname from the office of ** le Grovenour”’ held by it in 
Normandy. Lady Margaret is a splendid rider to hounds. 
It may be remembered that while hunting in January last 
she was thrown from her horse, which failed to take a 
fence. In Chester, where the Duke and lus family are 
deservedly held in high esteem, news of the approaching 
marriage has been the subject of much congratulation. 


Eton College has lost its senior assistant master by the 


llale, 


death of the Rey. Edward which is ascribed to a 
chill taken 
at Lord’s 
cricket- 
ground when 


the Eton and 
I arrow 
match was 
played. He 


was sixty-six 
years of age, 
and had been 
forty-fou1 
years al 
aster at 
kiton, at first 
in the mathe- 
matical] 
teaching but 
subsequently 
in natural 
His 
own earlier 
education was 
completed at Photo by Hills and Saunders 
Kmmanuel Have, M.A, 
College, Cam- 

bridge, where he took 


science. 





Tue vate Rev. Epwanri 
his degree in 1850 and obtained 
Church orders, but never, we believe, held a living as a 
clergyman. Mr. Hale was an active Volunteer, and was 
Qluartermaster of the Eton College Rifles. He was very 
popular among the scholars and enjoyed much 
esteem, 


social 


The assertion that Lord Coleridge is so undecided as to 
his status, pending the result of the Parliamentary inquiry 
into the circumstances of his accession to the peerage, that 
he has caused his initials outside his chambers in the 
Temple to be painted out, 1s a figment. It is true that 


a painter came one day and obliterated the words 
‘*Mr. Bernard.” Fatigued by the exertion he retired to 
recruit his exhausted energies, and some inquisitive 


journalist came along and jumped to conclusions. The 
painter returned so much refreshed that he was able to 
paint the word ‘‘ Lord” before the surname. 

Although Leconte de Lisle had been during the last ten 
years one of the most honoured members of the French 
Academy, and appreciated to its full value a seat among 
the forty Immortals, he held a unique place in the lofty 


estimation of such men as Maurice Barres and the 
half-dozen others who constitute the younger school of 
French writers. They saw in him the successor of his 


great friend and master, Victor Ilugo, while he on his side 
had all a Frenchman's love of young people, and notwith 

standing his seventy-five years of life, up to the very end 
kept himself posted in all that was going on. Every 
Saturday would gather round him a group of young men, 
each of very different opinions and intellectual sympathies 
from himself, but all claiming to possess that amour du bean 


which had become almost a religion to their host. The 
author of ‘‘ Poémes Barbares” lived in modest comfort on 
an income which the most humble member of the 


Incorporated Society of Authors would consider curiously 
inadequate. His little study, a charming sunlit room, 
lined with books, and boasting of a specially fine edition of 
the works of Sir Walter Scott —the poet’s favourite author, 
by the way—looked out on the Boulevard Saint Michel, 
and the students of the Quartier Latin were one and all 
familiar with the tall and imposing-looking figure, which 
with the long grey hair and old-fashioned single eyeglass 
framed in a tortoiseshell rim, spent long hours pacing up and 
down the Luxembourg garden, sometimes with a friend, 
ofteneralone. M. de Lisle delighted in colour, and among 
his cherished personal possessions was a cap made of red 
Venetian velvet, presented to hin by a lady disciple, and 
which he wore when some especially favoured visitor was 
expected. Like most great writers, he was sincerely modest 
where his own works were concerned. 


The British Institute of Public Health, on Thursday, 
July 26, and the four following days, held its annual 
congress. The opening 
meeting was at the Mansion 
Ilouse, where the congress 
was welcomed by the Lord 
Mayor. The City of London 
maintained its high repu- 
tation for hospitality by 
giving a most successful 
soirée as a conclusion to 
the July 3i. 
About two thousand guests 
were received by the Lord 
Mayor at the Guildhall, 
and music and dancing 
made the evening exceed- 
ingly pleasant. We give an 


session on 


Illustration of the gold 
badges, made by Messrs. 
Mappin and Webb, of 
2, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C., and 158, Oxford 
Street, W., for the use of 
the reception committee 


on the occasion. The badge 
is oval in form, surrounded 
by a rich scroll border 
with medicinal leaves inter- 
the centre is 





entwined 
round the staff of A%sculapius and drinking from a cup. 
A4n enamelled ribbon bears the name of the Institute in 
gold letters. 


spersed. In shown a serpent 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Katherine had been married more than 
trees again, there was blue 
The streets were full 


It was nearly Easter. 
a year. ‘Lhe 
in the sky, and the sun was shining. 
of flower-sellers. People loitered as they walked, looking in 
or stayed in the park to watch the carriages 


buds were on the 


at the shops 
driving quickiy along—the faces in them looked as though 
they had been told a secret that was pleasant. 

‘*T know what it is,’ Katherine said to herself, ‘‘ they may 
look old, but they feel young. Spring has touched their hearts, 
the sunshine is in their eyes, and they see how lovely itis. I 
wish Edward —— But as she thought of him there came 
back the memory of his jibes and his mocking tone, his visible 
intolerance of her presence. ‘‘I wish I could disappear out 
of his life. I am like a prisoner at the end of a chain that 
lets me go out a little way, just so far, and never any farther.”’ 
She stopped, as she went along Oxford Street, at a flower- 
stall. ‘There were bunches of daffodils, round balls of them, 
each with a few green blades in the centre. 

‘*'Twopence a bunch, Miss,’’ the man said. had a 
shilling of her own, and walkel back to Montague Place 
with her arms full of flowers. People looked at her as shic 
passed them by. Her dark hair was coiled up into a knot, her 
grey-blue eyes looked fearlessly ahead, as if into the future. 
She had the expression of a woman who is waiting and knows 
that she has far to go before she reaches her goal. sut 
her face had grown more content. The beauty of the world 
appealed to her so strongly that ler own life seemed too 
trivial a thing to consider over much. Besides, she felt that 
even that trivial thing, her own life, belonged to the world 
far more than to Mr. Belcher. ‘‘ I shall live in the 
world all my days, whether I am with him or not, anl 
be buried in it when I die,’? she thought. He did not 
want her, though between them there was the terrible fetter 
of marriage—that she hated and at which he chafed, but that 
neither of them could break. ‘‘ For only death or sin could 
undo marriage, no matter how blindly it was entered upon or 


” 


She 


how miserable it proved,’’ she thouglit hopelessly. 

‘*A handsome girl,’? a man said to his wife as they 
passed her. 

‘* Beautiful,’’ answered the woman. 

Katherine heard them ; a smile camé to her lips and looked 
out of her eyes. ‘‘I wonder if it is true,’’ she said to herself: 
**to be beautiful in a beautiful world sounds wonderful,’’ and 
she went on her way. ‘‘I wish some giant would arrive,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘ and sweep all these houses into the sea, and we could 
devise some way of living without them, under trees or in 
tents. If we could wander away to the far ends of the 
world just as we liked, how much better it would be. 
Then Edward would not sit in an office all day and listen 
to quarrels and grievances, and he would think some good 
of human nature, just as Mrs. Oswell does, and he wouldn’t 
care for money—he would be altogether different. Perhaps 
his office is very ugly, and the people who go to him are mean 
and ugly too: trying to get money may have made them so, and 
they reflect themselves in him. He may have been quite 
different when he started in life’? — she turning the 
key in the door of Montague Place, and entered with her 
daffodils. ‘‘ If he would only be different again! I 
shouldn’t fall in love with him as Mrs. Oswell said, but I 
should lke to admire him and to think how good he 
was and that it was all my fault if we were not happy 
together.”’ 

He was going to dine at home that evening, so she arranged 
some daffodils for the table, wondering if they would please 
him ; but it was a forlorn hope, she had made the place pretty 
with flowers before, and looked her best at dinner, and tried 


was 
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all the artifices that youth and prettiness know —only to find 
them useless. He had seen through them, and showed her 
that he wis four o'clock when the 


flowers 


did, and gone out. It 


were done: two or three hours yet before he came 
home. An idea crossed her mind and took possession of her. 
**1°li go and see Uncle Robert,’’ she said ; ‘‘ it’s just possible I 
may find him in, and it is a long time since I saw him.”’ Asif 
she had been touched by a finger of fate, she turned and went 
out of the house. She had only been to see him once or twice 
before since he had come to town, she never understood what 
hurried her to him now. ‘The Frenchwoman opened the door 
and looked radiant. 

‘Oh, this is good!”’ she cried, ‘‘ I am glad that you have 
come; there Go upstairs, Madame, and let 
Monsieur your uncle tell you himself.’’ 


The sitting-room was in a state of chaos, Mr. Morr’s was 


is great news. 


packing some papers into a box; he 
looked at her with a moment’s silent 
bewilderment before he spoke. 

‘* Katherine’’—-his voice was 
and hurried—‘‘T did not expect you. 
Why have you come? I have not told 
Belcher yet.”’ 

‘“ What 


eager 


has happened, Uncle 
Robert ?’’ she asked. ‘‘Are you going 
away?’’ He looked at her under his 
eyebrows while he answered in the old 
hard manner that he only seemed to 
maintain with a struggle. 

“T had a letter to-day by the 
Australian mail. Richard—my son, has 
left a wife and two boys. I go to 
Liverpool to-morrow and _ sail for 
Melbourne on Wednesday.”’ 

“TT am glad. Oh! 
Robert, I’m very glad.”’ 

** Belcher won't be,’’ he said shortly ; 
**he’ll think that I shall not Jeave you 


dear Uncle 


so much money.’ 

‘What does it matter? People 
sc.m to buy wickedness and misery with 
Perhaps these children will 


” 


money. 
mike you happy. 
** But what will your husband say ? 
She stopped and considered: a shudder 
passed through her. 
**T don’t know,” she answered, and 


quailed a little. 

**T did not know he was so hard, 
Katherine, or I would not have let you 
marry him. I thought I 
the best I could for you. 
is better married, and there 
It was the only apology he could bring himself 


was doing Mr. 
A woman 
was ho 
one else.”’ 
to make, and he made it grudgingly. 

** Perhaps he doesn’t mean ——”’ she began. 

‘“‘T’m glad you have come,’’ Mr. Morris 
heeding her, ‘‘ for I wanted to give you this; 
aud have been wondering how to get it to you without his 
knowledge. It is a cheque for two hundred pounds. If I should 
not return and he treats you badly it will help you to do some- 
thing or bring you out to Australia. Perhaps you had better 
cash it to-morrow, it is not crossed, go to the bank, get notes 
and keep them by you.”’ 

‘Oh, Uncle Robert, could you not take me with you? He 
does not want me, indeed——’’ 

‘*Nonsense! A woman's place is with her husband,’’ he 


went on, not 
I wrote it out, 
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Morris was packing some papers into a box; he 


\natterwenertensarwrmteey 
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said, with his old curtness, and she knew there was no appeul. 
‘*T must have a talk with Belcher; 
to him before I go. I’ll come 
You had better go back now. him I shall be 
half- past ancl, that 
to-morrow, but don't spend the money unless you ’re obliged. 
Can you take this telegram for me; I must tell them 
to keep a room for me to-morrow night at the hotel at Liver- 
pool, or I may find myself stranded; I sail on Wednesday 
looked at 
‘You have grown 


a great deal to ly 
to-night 
there by 


there is 
and dine with you 
Tell 
Katherine, get 


seven cheque cashed 


Stay! 


morning. Now good-bye.”’ He her for a moment 
and the expression of his face softened. 
into a handsome girl,’’ he said; ‘‘the 

stairs talks a good deal of nonsense about you, but I believe 
Ife put his hands upon her shoulder and kissed 
That was his farewell, for though he came to 
She asked 


Frenchwoman down- 
she ’s right.”’ 
her forehead. 
dinner that night, she did not see him alone again. 


looked at her with a moment's 


silent bewilderment before he spoke. 


if she might see him off from Euston, but he refused, though he 
seemed pleased at the request. 
CHAPTER VII. 
Mr. Belcher hardly spoke to Katherine that evening while 
her uncle was there, and the next morning he seemed too 
much engrossed with his own thoughts even to be aware of 
her presence; but he looked back with an expression that 
frightened her as he left the house. It was the day 
Mr. Morris left London: she knew that he had some business 
with her husband in the middle of the day, and that was all. 
The storm burst at dinner. He hardly spoke till the 
cloth was cleared and Harriet had left the room. 
** Your uncle is probably in Liverpool by this time,’’ he said, 
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Katherine 


**T hate you,” 


*“ Why did you marry me? You knew that I did not want 
you, and you were not obliged to do it, and you didn’t do it 
because you liked me, but only because you thought you 
Oh! I [I hate nothing 
in the world so much as money. But now that is done,’’ she 
went on quickly, with a tremble in her voice, is the 
good of making me miserable? I have done nothing that I 
knew would vex you since I’ve come into the house. Why 


hate money : 


would get money by it 


** what 


can’t you be kind to me?’ 

**I don’t want to be kind to you. I know that you dislike 
me, and I dislike you, wandering up and down the house with 
your soft footsteps like a cat. You are just like a cat 

** Why do you say such cruel things to me? I have done 
nothing to make you hate me so much. Is it because you like 
she asked, remembering Mrs. Oswell’s unwise 


anybody else? ”’ 
remark. 

‘Yes, I like someone else,”’ 
Somebody who has plenty to say, and is 


he answered triumphantly, 
‘*and always have. 
quick and merry and doesn’t bore one as you do.”’ 

** Why didn’t you marry her?”’ she asked scornfully. 

She was married, and found her husband as great a clog 
as [ find a wife; but now he ’s dead—he died six months ago— 
and she is iree, and I always hated girls: they are so stupid.” 

** And I hate you,”’ she cried, ‘‘ more than anything in the 
You married me for money, and I’m glad you have 
not got it. I hope you will never get any, and I shall write 
and tell Uncle Robert so,”’ 


world. 


she cried, “‘ more than anything in the worl. 
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IIc has gone to 
I saw Williams 


** You can write him anything you plerse. 
the devil, and I wish you would go after him. 
the doctor, this said that the chances are 
returning alive, and he did his 
he started to-day.”’ 
room Without another word. 

.” he said. 


t into tears, ‘‘ will nothing 


Iternoon, ind he 
against his 
ire concerned, before 

» leave the 

en a nice litth 

iid, and bur 

ver wanted to marry you, and you have never cared 
frightful to think that we are 
ur live Couldn't we 


scene 


et us 


condemned to be 
part—or at least try to 


she 


With 


better towards each other? unconsciously 


er hand as if in pacification. uncontrollable 
iv. 
sick and 


id, opening the door, ‘‘I am 


f you, and have no patience with tears.”’ 
hand unbelievingly and at him, then walked 
stood still for 
so much. Some men 


believe I hate 
spice of the devil 


ecard her going upstairs. He 
I hate her 

growing handsome I 

n’t fight me. I 


ider why 


ike a 


aa el 


and I shall write and tell Uncle Robert so.”’ 


Katherine went into the little room she called her own. It 
was still gay with daffodils. She threw herself down on the 
sofa. A corner as of something sharp made itself felt against 
her chest, she put up her hand to it and remembered. It 
was the bank-notes into which she had changed her uncle’s 
cheque. 


She came down early the following morning, for sleep was 
impossible. The bitterness and insult of the quarrel last 
night had staggered her; shivered as she entered the 
dining-room. There were two letters by her plate on the 
breakfast table, the top one was addressed in Susan’s hand- 
writing, the other she did not know. She slipped them quickly 
into her pocket, for she knew that Mr. Belcher would jeer at 
them even if he did not She heard him coming 
and put her hand to her throat for a moment to steady 
herself. 

** Good morning,”’ 
made her writhe, ‘‘slept well?” 
with the clear unflinching expression that 
admiration. 

** Yes, I slept well,’’ she said. ‘It was happiness to sleep, 
for I forgot everything.’’ Her manner was distant, but so 
oddly courteous that for a moment he was puzzled; she 
stood looking at him, tall and scornful, yet polite, older by 
five years than when he had married her, though it was only 
fifteen mouths ago. 


she 


read them. 


he said in the mocking voice that always 
She looked buck at him 
provoked his 


WSs 


You married me for money, and I’m glad you have not got it. 
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‘*Tn atemper?”’ 

‘** No,”’ she answered calmly. ‘‘ Perhaps we'd better have 
breakfast.’? She poured out his coffee and put it Le-ide 
him, with his paper. There were some minutes of silence, then 
he looked up. 

‘*T think we arrived at a full understanding last night,’’ 
he said; ‘*if you had been aclever woman you would have 
wheedled your uncle out of some money.’’ 

**T did not want it.”’ 

‘“*There’ll be next to nothing now when lhe dies; 
if he gets out there safely, and finds these brats. I 
not wondcr if he makes a new will and does away with the 
little he has left you. He’ll probably stay out there. He has 
resigned his directorship and everything else. Meanwhile, 
I’m saddled with a log in the shape of a woman all my life. 
I thought he was going to leave you twenty-five thousand 
pounds, Katherine.’? She got up and poked the fire. 

‘I’m glad you are not going to get it.’’ 
‘Glad, are you? ’’ he exclaimed, starting up and staring 


that is, 
should 


at her face. 
Yes, glad!” ‘You have made me miserable, 
I’m glad you are not going to get his money.” 


she cried. 


I hope you will never get any, 


“You fvool!’’ he exclaimed, and raised his hand and 
struck her again, just as when she was a child, and before he 
had grown more gentle, her Uncle Robert used to strike her. 
She turned and looked at him with a face so white and 
terrible that he was frightened. She put her hand upon the 
bell, he seized it and pulled it away. ‘‘Go and sit down,”’ he 
said, and almost pushed her back into her place. ‘‘ Will you 
never understand that I was hoodwinked into marrying 
you—a schoolgirl I don’t care twopence about—thinking you 
would have what you never will have? I’ve not wanted to 
be unkind to you,”’ he said half apologetically, ‘* but it makes 
me so impatient to think that I am tied to a dummy, a fool, a 
’ She got 


log—a millstone; and marriage is so interminable.’ 
up again and stood on the same spot where he had struck her. 


‘*T don’t want it to go on,’’ she said. ‘* You made me 
I was a baby, and did not dare oppose you and 
Uncle Robert. But it is not marriage,’’ she said with sudden 
bitterness; ‘‘it’s not like the Oswells’ marriage or the 
marriage of the men and women I see walking about. You 
have never been kind to me, and you have given me no 
sympathy or companionship since the day we started from 
Shooter's Hill together.’ 

**I’ve given it elsewhere.” 

‘* You have only insulted me and made me miserable,”’’ she 
went on calmly, not noticing his remark. ‘‘ Why must we goon 
I know you hate me as I do you; my one 


‘9? 


Let me go! 


marry you. 


living together ? 
desire is to go out of your sight for ever. 
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** You can go to the devil, if you like,’’ he said; end he 
thought, ‘‘She’s uncommonly good-looking, and I had no 
idea that there was so much spirit in her. VPeriaps, aftcr atl, 
she’s only artful and not such a fool as I took her to be.”’ 

‘* Let me go,’’ she repeated, ‘‘and live with 
in Somersetshire, or in one of the little cottages beyond 
the churchyard at Eltham.’’ And she thought of the palace 
and the crane. 

‘“Who’s to pay for the separate establishment, I shoul 1 
like to know? It might, of course, be amusing to go and sce 
youin a cottage,’’ he sneered ; ‘it would make you seem less 
like a wife—a wife is such a bore. I could run down and dine 
with you sometimes. I never understood why people should 
be forced to live together all their days and every day just 
because they ’re married. If you lived in the next street we 
should not hate each other so much.”’ 

‘* Tf you would only let me go,’’ she went on, 
**T could live on very little money.”’ 
you to go away. Your precious uncle 


” 


Susan 


not heeding 
his remark. 

**T don’t choose 
would certainly do nothing for you then. 

Gibson opened the door and looked in. 

‘* Your portmanteau is ready, Sir.’ 

**Send for a hansom.’’ Then he spoke to Katherine again. 
This is Wednesday 
the day your precious uncle goes on board at Liverpool. I 
shall be away over Easter. If you hadn’t been a fool I might 
have taken you with me; as itis I shall get pleasanter company. 
When I return we ‘ll continue our amiable relations. I?ll put 
two pounds on the mantelpiece in case you want any money 
while [’m away ; you can keep an account of it.””, He opened 
the door, ‘* Is the hansom there ?’’ he called. 

“*“¥as, Gi.” 


** Gor xl-bye, 


‘Tam going out of town for a few days. 


”* he said turning back to Katherine, 
** perhaps as we are going to be separated for a whole week 
we ’d better kiss each other.’’ 

* Tf yon dare,”’ she said scornfully, her eyes flashing with 
anger. ‘‘I hate you—I hate you—I hate you! I would 
rather be bitten by a tiger or stung—anything in the world 
rather then let you touch me. go away!” He 
stood and looked at her for a with 
Gibson came to the door. 

** Your bag’s on the top, Sir,’’ she said. 

Ile looked at Katherine again and laughed. 

“You did that very well,’? he said, and went out of the 
house followed by Gibson. ‘‘If she were always like that,”’ 
he thought as he drove off, ‘‘ she’d be something like. I begin 
to think she’s rather amusing after all.” 

The hansom drove away. Gibson 
and closed the door as she passed. ‘Then 
Katherine walked up and down trying to get calm. ‘I 
can’t bear it,’’ she cried to herself, ‘I can’t go on bearing 
it. I would rather die than live like this. Uncle Robert 
sails to-day’? — she stopped and considered. ‘ But there 
would be no to overtake him at Liverpool, he may 
have started already. I’ll telegraph to him,’’ and she 
went to the writing-table by the window; ‘but no, it 
would be no good. Oh!’’ and with a sense of insult that was 
not to be borne, she put her hands against the side of her 
face that he had struck. ‘* I cannot—cannot live and see him 
again, I must go away somewhere. Uncle Robert gave me ths 
money—he surely gave it me for this. 1’ll follow him out *— 
but as she said it a fecling of despair came over her, and 
she shook her head. ‘* He wouldn’t understand,”’ she 
used—he used’’—she hesitated, for she could 

remember unkindness after so many years, 
“he used to strike me too, when I was little. He 
thinks about women as Edward does, that they should 
have no feelings but submission towards men and take even 
blows with meckness.’”’ It was the old idea, she thought. 
But men were not like it in these days, or only the few, and 
they the secord-rate men, who were afraid of being found out 
if they did not protect themselves with tyranny. The best 
class were different. She knew that it was so. 
and Mrs. Oswell and all the people who 
walked together in the streets of London. Little Harriet 
downstairs was miserable for months after her father died, 
and her mother had nearly died too, of a broken heart. No 
one would die of a broken heart for Mr. Belcher. ‘Oh, I 
can't bear it! I can’t bear it!’’ she cried, and hid her face 
in her hands. ‘I will go away—right away—and never let 
him see me again. I will goto Susan and live with her. 
Then she remembered that there was a letter from 
in her pocket, as well as another in a strange hand—the letters 
she had found on the table when she came down. Susan's 
was merely to wish her a happy Easter, and to say that she 
had not been well lately, and had a niece coming to stay with 
her. Katherine read it first from a sense of loyalty, but 
she was curious about the strange one: it made a break in the 
misery of that terrible morning. It proved to be from a firm 
of solicitors in Chancery Lane and enclosed a cheque for ninety 
pounds, a legacy less duty, bequeathed her by Mrs. Barrett, 
who had died three months before. She looked up with 
amazement, a little dulled by the excitement she had been going 
through. Ninety pounds, and no one knew she ha‘ it; besides 
the two hundred her uncle had given her on Monday! ‘It was 
a fortune to Katherine, for she was wholly unused to deal with 
money, and knew but little of its value. It was surely a chance 
sent from Heaven? If only Mrs. Oswell were in town she would 
have gone to consult her; as it was she sat still with 
clasped hands looking at the cheque. It was crossed and 
payable to order. ‘‘I will go to the bank and cash it, and 
then I’ll go to Bridgwater to Susan and have one happy 
peaceful week before he comes back, aud then—he shall come 
and fetch me if he wants me. Poor Susan! if she is ill I can 
nurse her,’’ she thought, longing to be tender to some- 
body. ‘* She will be glad when she sees me. I cannot stay. 
I must go—I must; and it is best for both of us. I cannot, 
cannot stay !’’ she kept on repeating to herself as she went 
slowly upsta‘rs and, like a woman in a dream, gathered 
together her bolongings. ‘I had better take them, 


Go away, 


moment amazement. 


came up the steps, 
dining-room 


time 


said; ‘‘he 
not bear to 


men of any 
She had seen Mr. 


Susan 


most of 
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”’ she thought; 
She pulled 


T shall never come back unless he makes me, 
‘perhaps Susan will like them when I am dead.”’ 
her trunk, the had taken to Windermere, out from 
the corner. ‘The lock was broken; it did not matter; there 
was a little strap on either that would be fastening 
enough. She began putting in one thing after another till 
it was full, hardly knowing what she did, only eager to get 
away from the house, away from Mr. Belcher for ever and 
ever. She took Uncle Robert’s money out of the little 
desk in which she had hidden it last night, and put it 
in her and then she looked at the cheque for Mrs. 
Barrett's legacy. ‘‘I wonder if she knows about me now,”’ 
she said to herself, ‘‘or if the dead know nothing, but lie in 
their graves straight and still for went to the 
glass to put on her hat and stared at her own face. It was 
Then she wandered aimlessly round the 
**No, no; that is 


one she 


side 


bosom, 


ever.”” She 


like a stranger's. 
room as if trying to remember something. 
all.’? She sighed and rang the bell. 

‘¢ Harriet,”’ ‘send for a cab and have this box put 
on it. Iam going to Bridgwater.”’ 

Gibson came up quickly. 

‘*Did the master know you were g 
sharply ; ‘and when are you coming back ?”’ 

‘That does not concern you, Gibson,’’ Katherine answered 
quietly ; ‘‘ Mr. Belcher will be you had 
better be ready for him.’’ The box was put on the cab and she 
drove away. The two servants looked at each other. 

‘*He’s kept too tight a hand,’’ Gibson said to herself, 
‘* just as his father did before him. It 
away to cry her life out with that old woman at Bridgwater.”’ 

“Tf I was in her place,”? thought Harriet, ‘‘I wouldn't 
come back till I couldn’t help myself. He 
about her. Lor! she should have seen father and mother and 
what they was to zy 


she said, 


oing, Ma’am ?”’ she asked 


here on Wednesday : 


’ ' 
s gone 


*s my belief she 


doesn't care a bit 


each other. 
(Tol 

ST OF THE REV. H. F. CARY. 
We give a representation of the bust of the Rev. ITenry 
Francis Cary, the translator of Dante. executed by Croby, 
which has recently been presented to the British Museum 
by his granddaughter, Mrs. Lorman, and is place] in the 


THE TRANSLATOR OF DANTE, 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


IST OF CARY, 
IN THE 


library. Mr. Cary's distinction as the author of the 
standard English translation of Dante needs no enforce- 
ment. His special connection with the library of the 
British Museum arises from his having filled the office of 
Assistant Keeper of Printed Books from 1826 to 1838. In 
this capac ity he had apartments in Montague Louse, 
where Charles Lamb's visits to him were frequent. The 
bust is of excellent execution, and is considered a very 
satisfactory likeness. 


The Earl of Dudley, Iligh Steward of the borough of 
Kidderminster, has presented to the Mayor and Cor gees n 
a magnificent ‘* loving cup,” to be used instead of the 
old one, which has been found to have been originally | 
Church sacramental cup. 

Warwick Grammar School, at its annual prize distribu- 
tion on July 26, was invited by its head master to rejoice 
in a recent antiqui rian discove ry at the Record Office—that 
of the Charter granted by Henry I. to the school of the 
Collegiate Church at Warwick, referring to earlier Charters 
so far back as Edward the it may probably be 
the oldest Crown school in England. : 


Confessor ; 


The Directors of ‘‘ Olympia,” at West Kensington, on 
July 26 gave a dinner to a hundred and sixty soldiers of 
the Guards who served nearly forty years ago in the 
Crimea. Lieut.-Colonel Sir John D. ‘Astley presided, and 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar was prese mt. These 
veterans were entertained also by Colonel Fludyer, of the 

Scots Guards, at Chelsea Barracks, 
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SOME AUGUST MAGAZINES. 


Mr. Balfour has lately exulted over the down-trodden 
Southron doomed to see his native land *cotticised by golf. 
I remember the wrath which kindled many Saxon pens 
when Mr. Gladstone avowed himself *‘ a pure Scotchman,” 
and I expected that Mr. Balfour's aggressive skirl of the 
bagpipes would cause a similar ferment. But the only 
man who has made a stand against this flaunt of 
Scotch superiority, and who has, so to speak, avenged 
Bannockburn, is “Fry of Wadham.” ‘This famous 
athlete is asked ™" Mr. Max Beerbohm in the Luglish 
Tilustrated what he thinks of golf, and he says it 
is no better than ‘‘ glorified croquet.” I can hear a 
cry of national acclaim from a multitude of Saxon throats. 
Any comparison of golf with cricket or football is to ‘* Fry 
of Wadham ” too monstrous to be thought of. Even 
Professor Blackie will not grudge the Southron a little 
complacent effervescence over this athletic disdain of young 
Oxford for the rather overweening conceit of the golfer. 
The Professor tells an interviewer in the English Illustrated 
that there are some smart young men in London who lose 
no opportunity of showing the ir dislike foreverything Scotch. 
I did not know that such audacious spirits ve ntured to exist in 
these days of English serfdom to Scotch ascendency. Lut 
I am acquainted with one humble scribe to whom anything 
that falls from Professor Blackie’s lips is hke an invigorat- 
ing whiff from a Scotch moor— without the trouble of 
getting there. As for Mr. Max Beerbohm, I am reminded 
that in the new Vellow Book he is indignant with the 
‘** pressmen”’ who failed to appreciate his article in the first 
number of that periodical. Of this momentous quarrel 
I have no opinion, but Mr. Beerbohm’s portraiture of 
young Oxford is excellent in every way, and convinces 
me that Mr. Fry will be as successful in the career of 
s:hoolmaster as he has been in maintaining the muscular 
tradition of his University. In this number of the 
English IMlustratel Mr. Wembley’s account of ‘‘ Cabby” in 
‘How the Other Half Lives” is the best of the series. 
There is a clever story by Miss Savile-Clarke, and Mr. 
Pemberton’s jewel-dealer continues to excite my wonder, 
not only by the variety of his adventures, but even more 
by his social lnportance, Ile is always on intimate terms 
with the old nobility, and I expect to hear next that he is 
consulted by despondent dukes as to the best way of 
checkmating the death duties. 

But the gem of the month’s magazines is the second 
instalment of Mr. James Vayn’s recollections in the Cornhill, 
l’or richness of entertainment in humour, fancy, and anec- 
dote, I have not real five-and-twenty pages like it for 
many a day. From the parish clerk who in repeating 
the Creed always announced that ‘Ile dissented into 
hell, ” to the aspiring contributor who affirmed that he 

‘loved to wander in the clime sublime,” and that his 
‘ originality was full of, and bathed in, beauty of thouglht- 
expression,’ Mr Payn has an inexhaustible gallery of 
diverting portraits. Ile has also a good deal of shrewd 
advice for the literary novice, who, however, may be a little 
scared by the remembrance that it was Mr. Payn who 
once advised fathers to bring up their boys as writers. In 
ilarper’s Mr. G. W. Smalley begins his recollections as a 
journalist with some curious episodes of the American 
Civil War and with a narrative of the initiation of war 
correspondence in its modern development. It has always 
been understood in England that the credit of this belongs 
to the Daily News, but Mr. Smalley claims it for the 
New York Tribune, and he tells a very interesting story 
of the incredulity with which his plan for joint ope rations 
by the two journals was at first received in the Daily News 
office in 1870. I see that Mr. Sinalley’s statements are to 
some extent disputed; but if it cannot be denied that the 
first account of a battle ever telegraphed from the field was 
written by Mr. Holt White, a correspondent of the 7'ribune, 
and printed in the Daily News, together with a leading 
article dwelling on the significance of this revolution in 
journalisin, Mr. Smalley must be held to have substan- 
tially made out his case. Mr. Du Maurier brings ‘‘ Trilby ” 
to a close in //arper’s. It isan unequal story, modelled 
on an old-fashioned and rather happy-go-lucky plan, but 
it has much humour and charm, brilliant sketches of 
character, and a few dramatic passages which touch a very 
high level indeed. It may be doubted whether a woman 
endowed with a fine voice, but with no musical capacity 
whatever—Trilby did not know one note from another 
could be made by sheer hypnotism the most superb singer 
the world ever heard; but for the purposes of romance 
Mr. Du Maurier has handled this theme with great success. 

In the Century Mr. Marion Crawford has a rather over- 
charged description of Washington, including a rhapsody 
about the gigantic monument which he supposes to con- 
tribute to the beauty of that city. There is a remarkable 
account of Dr. Morton, who in 1846, before Sir James 
Simpson’s discovery of chloroform, made the first success- 
ful use of ether as an anzsthetic in surgical operations. 
To the priority of this conquest of pain Simpson himself 
bore emphatic witness, and yet Morton reaped no harvest 
in his own country save ‘‘ misery and misfortune. The 
Century has some very powerful fiction, notably ‘* A Cum- 
berland Vendetta ’’ and ‘* Maverick,”’ and one of the most 
touching of Mr. Whitcomb Riley’s dialect poems. Evidently 
the American reader does not need that sedative which, 
according to the Spectator, is supplied by our circulating 
library twaddle to intelligent minds. If anybody is still 
devoured by curiosity about the arguments for and against 
woman’s suffrage, he will find them concisely stated by 
Senator Hoar and Dr. Buckley. In the New Review 
Mr. Hall Caine maintains with much vigour and fresh- 
ness that Shakspere was an even greater novelist 
than dramatist. ‘This theory seems to rest on 
dubious assumptions—that psychology is never drama, 
for instance, and that when Macbeth soliloquises about 
the dagger, the interest of the play is suspended. and he 
becomes the character in fiction. I should describe this 
scene, on the contrary, as intensely dramatic, because the 
fantasy of Macbeth’s imagination accumulates the horror 
of the crime. However, I am drawn to a most serious 
speculation by this passage in a story in Longman’s: 

‘ Please, Sir, what is a lady journalist?’ ‘A person who, 
judging by one specimen that has come under my notice 
lately, seems to have a fine facility for falsehood.’” Dear, 
dear! L. F. Avetin, 
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armour for the turrets, each ship carrying 
four Krupp guns of 304 centimetres 
calibre, with two guns of half that size; 
also, the Ping- Yuen, the King- Yuen, and 
the Lai-Yuen, which are steel-built ships 
of 2850 tons, with 9 in. plating, armed 
with ten-ton Krupp guns and two having 
a speed of sixteen knots. The list of un- 
armoured cruisers and of gun-vessels and 
gun-boats is rather formidable, besides 
floating batteries in the rivers and a tor- 
pedo flotilla. The effective Japanese Navy 
comprises four ironclads, eight protected 
cruisers, several unprotected cruisers and 
despatch vessels, which have only 
secondary value «as war- ships, and 
forty torpedo - boats. The ironclads 
are the Fu - So, of 3780 tons, with a 
speed of thirteen knots, carrying four 
guns of 93 in. calibre and two lesser 
guns; the Rio-Jo, the Hi-Yei, and the 
Kong-Go. The Fu-So, which is an iron 
central-battery ship, was built at Poplar in 
1877: the Rio-Jo, also built in England, is 
an old composite broadside vessel, and 
dates from 1864; the L/i-Yei, a composite 
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armouredcruiser, was builtin Milford Haven 
in 1878; and the Kon-Go, a sister ship, at 
Hull in 1877. The two last-named ships 
have noarmoured belt. Far superiorare the 
Japanese cruisers, which are the Chiycda, 
of 2450 tons, having a speed of nineteen 
knots, and armed with quick-firing guns; 
the Naniwa Kan, and the Vukachiho, of 
3750 tons, with two guns of 10 in. calibre 
and six smaller guns; then five very 
powerful ships, the Akitsushima, the 
Hasidate, the Itsukusima, the Matsusima, 
and the Yoshino Kan. All these are 
vessels exceeding 4000 tons’ displacement, 
built of steel, possessing high speed, and 
carrying, on barbettes forward, protected 
by twelve-inch steel armour, a gun of 
?2-centimétres or nearly 124 inch calibre, 
with a dozen quick-firing guns; but thi 
Yoshino Kan is especially remarkable for 
her extraordinary speed, which exceeds 
twenty-three knots an hour, with engines 
of 15,000-horse power. This ship, which 
was built at Elswick-upon-Tyne, as wel! 
as the Naniwa Kan and the Takachiho 
by Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell, and 








JAPANESE WAR-SHIP “NANIWA KAN.” 

















THE CHINESE GUN-BOAT “ DELTA.” 


Co. (Limited), is one of the most powerful 
cruisers afloat. She is constructed of steel, 
350 ft. long, 46} ft. broad, with a double 
bottom throughout, drawing 17ft., and 
is propelled by twin screws; her coal 
capacity is one thousand tous. Her arma- 
ment consists of four six-inch guns firing 
100-1b. projectiles, and so placed that three 
guns at once can fire right ahead; eight 
guns of 4°7 in. calibre, two of which can, 
with one larger gun, fire right astern ; 
twenty -two three-pounders, mostly in the 
tops and on the bulwarks; and five torpedo- 
tubes. ‘lhe cruisers above named have 
protective steel decks, not less than two 
inches thick. The Japanese navy has a 
good number of other cruisers, besides 
gun-boats and torpedo-boats, which th« 
officers and crews handle very skilfully. 
With reference to the Chinese gun-boats, 
named from letters of the Greek alphabet, 
one or two of which, the A/pha and Delta, 
may be taken as examples, these also were 
constructed at Elswick by the Armstrong 
Company, besides several of the Chineso 
cruisers, 
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KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. 
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conclude 
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in any other city in 


The setting s bright, but the motive 


real interest a sober in the extreme. It is a 


d the 
istory of five days, and no more. WKatharine Lauderdale 
secret to 


thei 


her cousin Jack 
trouble begins. 


ists upon being married in 


on. They are married, and 
blame of it belongs to both of them, for i 
very superior pair, with a standard of morals and a stiff code 
of honour; and when them has know a 
weakness of the other, any sort of compromise between 
them is difficult. The weakness is Jack's, and it is an 
inherited tendency to alcohol. He is not a drunkard, but 
he is in the way to become one; and he makes a clean breast 
of it to Katharine the night before they are to celebrate 
that secret marriage which he himself—loving her passion- 
ely does not quite approve of. Katharine is delicate 
nough to be grievously shocked, and conventional enough 
» be slightly offended. But they are married, On their 
Jack is the innocent victim of a series of 
last of which lands him in the hands of the 
There are 


they are a 


come to 


one of 


woedding-day, 
cldents, th 
olice, seemingly tipsy, but perfectly sober. 
\n explanation is contrived at a 
Mr. Crawford 
SInCce 


with 


els herself outraged. 
party, and there the story ends. 
promises a sequel, and not only is a sequel wanted 
the story is not closed up—but it will be awaited 
interest. Lor I have outlined only in the thinnest possible 
fashion an admirable novel, in which Mr. Crawford has 
handled with art a theme which has sent to the ground a 
score of imecompetent Jack Ralston’s tussle 
with his drink-devil is amazingly well done, but there is 
nothing in the picture that corresponds to the usual idea 
of the drunkard of fiction. Yet nothing is omitted, and 
the novelist has not shirked his task. As for the general 
many re ers will gather from it thei knowledge of 
Amenca; and on this Mr. Craw- 
and apparently it very accurate 
TiGue llorkrns. 


] 
paragraphs in the papers the next morning, and Katharine 
fi 

a 


hhet 


** realists.” 


sCOCHe, 
upper-class life in 
ford is an abundant 
Intiormiuant. 


PARVO., 
London: T. Fisher 
earliest 


A LITERARY MULTUM IN 
Shylock and Others. By G. H. Radford. 
Unwin This littl 
modest appearance in the book world, but it is not his first 
contribution to literature. He contributed anonymously to 
his friend Mr. Birrell's delightful ** Obiter Dicta ” a half con- 
jectured biography of Sir John Valstaff, full of delicate 


volume is its author's and 


humour and worthy of the companionship in which it 
found itself. 
contents of Mr. Radford’s little book, ranging from an 
essay on Shylock to one on the Politics of Socrates, but for 
the most part in conjunction with a display of considerable 
acumen and thoughtfulness and of the results of much 


The same humour pervades the very varied 


curious reading. The opening essay on Shylock contains, 
with some subtle character-criticism, interesting refer- 
ences to the Jews in England, and especially to the 
Italian novel which was not translated into English when 
Shakspere borrowed largely from it—another 
that he was not the ignorant and illiterate person he 
is represented to be by some American writers. Even 
Shaksperian experts may learn something from Mr. 
Radford’s searching essay on ‘* The Sources of Hamlet,” 
and one of the most amusing passages in a volume which 
is never dull is that in the essay on ‘‘The Madness of 
Hamlet,” giving a detailed report of the imaginary 
trial of the princely Dane for the murder of Polonius, the 
age wep counsel pleading in defence his client's insanity. 
n the chapter on ‘‘ Robin Hood,” Mr. Radford disputes 
the truth of the late Lord Sherbrooke’s dictum that * the 
Robin Hood ballads are, perhaps, the most worthless mass 
of literature in the world,” and educes from them a lively 
account of the popular outlaw’s career and an estimate of 
his character as being historically significant, since ‘if you 
know a people’s hero you know something important about 
them.” Next, and with a sympathetic care befitting a 
narrator who is a prominent member of the Johnson 
Club, is told the story of the composition and repre- 
sentation of Johnson’s ‘‘Irene.” In his paper on 
‘* Pantisocracy,” Mr. Radford has diligently collected and 
genially reproduced, with a fullness nowhere else to be 
found, the details of the rise, decline, and fall of the young 
Coleridge’s and Southey’s famous scheme. In the chapter 
on “King Arthur” is given avery entertaining contrast 
between Tennyson's ‘“‘ Blameless King” and the chivalrous 
but far from ethically immaculate Arthur. Of Sir Thomas 
Malory’s ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,” which is in some sort the 
source of the late Laureate’s noble ‘“‘ Idyls of the Kings,” 
Mr. Radford’s varied volume, at once playful, instructive, 
and suggestive, calls to mind the saying of the theatre- 
manager in the Prologue to ‘ Faust,” ‘‘ He who brings 
much brings something to everyone.” IF. Esprnasse. 
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This tiny volume of fifty pages, 
Press, but issued 
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l‘awson Chambers, 


at the in Dublin, con- 


Chiswick 
ver achieve anything of passionate force or mass for 
interpretation of our manifold human life; he shows 


dramatic gift--no power of transferring himself into 
than his But in 


soul and 


movement of othe own. 
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imagination, to a 


which through visible beauty 


spirits 


short lyrics a speaks, 


soul, They are genuine 


inces of an inner life, 


for something invisible, and through personal 


emotion tends towards something impersonal. Spiritual 
nostalgia may not be healthy as an abiding te mper ; but it 
existence, as all religious poetry, 
gieut portion of art that is not called 


and ‘when it is allied with imagina- 


Is a part of human 
indeed, a 
cious, testifie 
tion and a feeling for beauty, it does not tend to asceticism. 
but through the 


only that the soul may 


It seeks for a secret, shows of the 


world; it desires solitude, but 


intensity and more of  singleness. 
‘Lhe mysticism if must use this abused word — of 
‘© A, I.” has something in common with that of Emerson, 
but it is not balanced by the shrewdness and intellectual 
vigour which gave a= special echaracter to [Emerson's 
niystical temper. On the other hand, he has a happicr 
ift for moulding verse than Emerson had, and he knows 
better how to stop at the right moment. The least satis- 
fuctory page of the bock is **A. E.’s” preface, which 
cousists of six lines, and which is precisely SIX, lines too 
long. One comes upon Brahma occasionally, and the great 
word ** Om,” and is uneasy lest a Western mystic should 
desert his soul to lose himself in the cheap 'heosophy—now 
vulgarised to hocus-pocus of the. Kast. But the bad 
moment passes, and when the writer dismisses Brahma and 
invites his own soul we are reassured. From half-a-dozen 
lyrics of fine quality it is hard to choose one as an example. 
Here is a stanza fiom **On a Iill-top,” a stanza made to 
be illustrated by William Blake 


live with greater 


one 


Silent thy sheep about me; fleece by fleece 
They sleep and stir not: I with awe around 
Wander uncertain o’er the giant mound, 

A fire that moves between their peace and peace. 


from ‘*The Hermit,” would have stood well 
Songs of Experience” 


And this, 


among the * 


Now the silver light of dawn 

Slipping through the leaves that fleck 
My one window, hurries on, 

Throws its arms around my neck. 


Darkness to my do rway hies, 
Lays her chin upon the roof, 
And her burning seraph eyes 
Now no longer keep aloof. 
And the ancient mystery 
Holds its hands out day by day, 
Takes a chair and croons with me 
By my cabin built of clay. 
These are fragments, but one short poem may be given in 
full. It is entitled ‘** The Place of Rest” 
Unto the deep the deep heart goes, 
It lays its sadness nigh the breast: 
Only the Mighty Mother knows 
‘The wounds that quiver unconfessed. 
It secks a de per silence still; 
It folds itself nround with peace, 
Where thoughts alike of goo. or ill 
In quictness unfostered cease, 
It fcels in the unwounding vast 
For comfort for its hopes and fears : 
The Mighty Mother bows at last; 
She listens to her children’s tears. 
Where the last anguish dcepens—there 
The fire of beauty strikes through pain : 
A glory moves amid despair, 
The Mother takes her child again. 
One who can write thus is surely a poet. 
EpWARD DowDEN. 


SOME IRISH LYRICS. 
In The Land of Heart's Desire (Fisher Unwin) Mr. Yeats has 
repeated the proof he gave in ‘‘ Countess Kathleen ” of his 
discovery of a field of literature perfectly adapted to his 
rare powers, and in which he is likely to remain without a 
competitor. Mr. Yeats’s lyrics, though some of them are 
very beautiful, have always seemed to us indicative of a 
greater store of poetical power than the conditions of lyric 
form allowed him to display. Though neither diffuse nor 
confused, his thoughts do not readily conform to a mould, 
while 


but crave ample room and verge; at the same 
deficient in the and 
energy requisite for a long The 
drama lends itself most happily to his needs, allowing his 
teeming fancy sufficient scope on the one hand, and making 
no excessive demand upon the faculties of invention and 
construction on the other. Of the magic glamour of 
fanciful and pathetic beauty diffused over this piece, as 
over its predecessor, it were vain to speak : it depends upon 
no particular passages, but upon the general effect of 
the whole, and can only be realised by reading the 
entire work. The half-hour thus spent will prove 
one of as pure enchantment as though one had stepped 
into a fairy hill, as in the old Celtic legends, so dear 
to Mr. Yeats. Llere, as there, however, the return to 
earthly life is mournful, and the accents of human grief 
are never long absent from the elfin world. Ireland is a 
land full of inarticulate poetry; here is the man who can 
give voice to it. Lu«lf-a-dozen more such pieces as ‘** The 
I.and of Heart's Desire” will fulfil his own heart's desire of 
abiding literary fame. R. GARNETT. 
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PICTURES IN PROSE. 

‘The proper study of mankind is beast,” probably is the 
reading adopted by Mr. Aubyn Trevor-Battye, F.L.5., 
l.Z.8., author of Prose (London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co.), though to reach it 
the term in the wide sense adopted by the French for 
‘Léte,’ since the author discusses things both great and 
small, from the moose, eighteen hands high at the shoulder, 
to the caddis worm. In delightfully undidactic chapters 
he gives impressions of animal life and plant existence, 
taking the reader apparently haphazard to Sweden, to 
Canvey Island, Manitoba, Norfolk, and to nowhere in 
particular, and, wherever it may be, shows the love and 
knowledge of nature rather of an observant poet than of a 
In say ing this we do not mean to dispara e 


Pictures in 


one must use 


mere scientist. 
his claims to be called naturalist and botanist, though 
perhaps the ** bug-hunter ” of Qliver Wendell Holmes, who 
durst not claim the title of entomologist, would laugh at the 
idea of his possessing a competent knowledge of so many 
branches of science, ‘The predominant tone, however, is 
purely poetical, and at times Mr. Battye breaks out into 
verse of no mean merit. Ilis stanzas called ** Vesper” 
and ‘* King’s Weir” really have a quality of fresl.ness, 
truth, and occasional music that gives them a are 
value. Curiously enough, the author, though beyerd 
all dispute a nature-lover, has the killing instinct 
strongly in him. lIlow it happens that one so nicely 
observant of fish and curiously interested in their ways 
should be anxious to drag them out of their homes with 
line and hook is a mystery of the remarkable 
incongzruities of character that differentiate man from beast 
and render him unknowable. However, there are three 
amusing fish stories in the bock, and there is an exciting 
moose-hunt that ended, some will be glad to see, in the 
success of the moose. Perhaps if one had to choose among 
the ‘‘ pictures,” the chapter with the Leigh Huntian title, 
‘*Upon a Day,” would prove the elect. The subject is 
nought, the charm great. It is simply the result of study 
of river life in the brief border-time between dawn and 
day. The naturalist, with his tent pitched on the banks of 
an English stream, notes the retirement of the ‘‘ won’t-go- 
home-till-morning”’ part of creation, such as the Dyticus 
(the great water-beetle that flies about all night and lies in 
a stagnant ditch all day) and the bats and owls, and he 
watchesthe early labours of the water-vole, the sand-martins, 
and the kingfishers. Without humanising them, without 
trite observation, he contrives to give individual life to cach 
creature, and in the scribbler held in town creates a longing 
to go out into the country and lie with lazy body and 
active eyes studying the teeming life of the fields and 
rivers. ‘The spirit of a Gilbert White or Richard Jefferies is 
in Mr. Battye, and yet his work is entirely original, for 
he observes first hand, and even his knowledge does not 
make him see with other people’s eyes. ‘Those without 
such rare gifts as his may well be content to let his eyes 
be theirs, and almost all people, even though they have no 
special bent to nature-lore, no knowledge of natural history, 
and no fierce killing instinct—or, rather, a deeply hidden 
cne, since it is somewhere in all of us—must find * Pictures 
in lrose” interesting, charming, and even fascinating. 
The book has a considerable adventitious interest, because 
its author this winter is going all alone to explore Kolgouev 
Island, which is believed to be a sacred island of the 
Samoyed tribes, and hitherto untrodden by the foot of any 
I’, SPENCE. 
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WILLIAM AND JOUN HUNTER. 
Two Great Scotsmen: the Brothers William 
Hlunter. By Mather, M.D., 
(Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons, 1893.) 
exaggeration to say with Dr. Mather that John Hunter's 
name, albeit he was a Lanarkshire lad, is better known 
south of the Tweed than on the north of that famous 
stream. As regards William Hunter, benefactor as he was 
to his University, Glasgow knows him chiefly in connection 
with its own Hunterian Museum. But, perchance both 
men, living and working outside the currents of ordinary 
life, like so many other famous scientists, have left behind 
them little by way of keeping their memories green amid 
the roar and rush of ordinary public life. The Hunterian 
Oration in London, and the big museum in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, make John Hunter more of a personality 
than his brother William. The latter one cannot help 
regarding as the greater man of the two, in the sense that 
he was more of a philosopher than John, the restless, 
excitable, hard-working anatomist. Yet who shall choose 
between the brothers’ They remain as examples of that 
strong-willed ‘‘dour” Scottish character, which then, as 
now, is always ‘‘haudin’ south” (to London), rarely taking 
a return-ticket, and making its influence felt in a foreign 
land through sheer downright devotion to work. The story 
of the Hunters’ lives, charmingly told by Dr. Mather, is 
really a tale of solid work and success, accomplished in the 
fuce of many discouragements, of many trials, and always 
as the result of much labour. Long ago, it was (perchance 
it still is) the fashion to recommend Dr. Smiles’s books to 
young men who have a knack of aspiring to better things 
than those to which they are born. If, mayhap, there 
be a youthful medical in want of encouragement on the 
thorny pathway whereon his footsteps are set, he may 
peruse Dr. Mather’s book with advantage. Quite true. 
competition to-day is harder than in the time of 
the Hunters; but the struggle is much the same 
always, and the lessons of the lives Dr. Mather 
chronicles are surely lessons for all time. ‘The Lock 
is really an édition de luxe. Printed on toned paper, 
in choice type, and embellished with etchings by 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron, and by photogravures, the book is 
one to be placed in a special niche. Mr. Cameron’s etching 
of East Kilbride is charming. The same opinion may be 
expressed of his view of Long Calderwood, but his etching 
of Hunterston almost requires a key for its proper under- 
standing. There is too much of the “impressionist” in 
this latter sketch to make it acceptable to ordinary mortals. 

ANDREW WILSON. 


and Jt hn 
F.F.P.S.G. 
It is no 
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MR. CARLYLE AS A SENTIMENTALIST. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


‘We cannot be too sentimental,” said a young lady once ; 
but about John Knox Mr. Carlyle was quite sentimental 
enough. He made haste to hang an engraving of Knox 
on the wail of his study, as soon as he could get the 
smiling effigy of that sweet Christian soul; and, as far as 
pictures go, Iam the last to find fault. My own apart- 
ment is almost covered with portraits of a hero, who is not 
John Knox, but a younger and infinitely better-looking 
man. IHowever, the point is that Mr. Carlyle worshipped, 
as it were, at an empty or very dubious shrine. Nobody 
knows whether the engraving, the frontispiece of the last 
volume of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s works, is a 
portrait of Maister 
Knox or of some 
other sour-visaged 
elderly person. No- 
body knows whether 
any of his other so- = 
called portraits are B 
like Knox, or whe- = 
ther they are only S 
what «a German 
wood - engraver 
thought an  emi- 
neut Caledonian = 
divine ought to be 2 
3 
E 


like. 


ness, 


The first like- 
which Mr. 
Carlyle calls ‘‘ the 
boiled one,” is in 
seza’s **Teones” 
(1580), 
the ‘* Icones” 


and when 
were 
published John 
Knox had gone to 
his own place. The 
wood-cut represents 
a good-humoured 
looking old party, 
in around cap. Ile 
hasa beard down to 
his breast, he has a 


hooked nose, 


hand isa book. Ie 


in his 


has no 
truculence, and Mr. 
Carlyle found this 


aspect of 


benevolent oli crea- 
ture 
acceptable.” A 

the 
into 
Latin 
was soon published, 
and the cut of Knox 
altered. We 


have a most 


“highly un- 


translation of 
‘“Tcones” 


French from 


was 
now 
surly, blue-nosed, 


rugged 


E 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
2 
2 
, 
2 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
z 
= 
2 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
E 


creature, 
like a very ill- 
tempered Dandie 
Dinmont, ina skull- 
capanda ruff. The 
beard is thick and 
short. But this por- 
trait, though very 
like 
Knox, is 
represent Tyndale, 
the translator of 
the Bible. Then, in 
1602, comes out a 
butch book, with a 
Knox who is clearly 


one’s idea of 


said to 


no other than Beza’s 
Knox, nose and 
beard and all. 
Wilkie liked this 
Knox, and painted 
him as he might 
appear if the devil 
had entered into 
him, preaching a sermon. 


R: Tayler 46 


We all know the engraving: 
Knox is delivering his message exactly in the attitude of 
Mr. Spofforth sending in a ferocious ‘‘ yorker.” The over- 
hand delivery and the frantic energy are the same in both 
cases, but are more appropriate, I think, on the cricket field 
than in church. Mr. Carlyle calls Wilkie's ‘‘ one of the most 
Sut why ? Krox really did seem as if 
that is, to smith- 
Pulpits 
and 


impossible pictures.” 
he would ‘‘ ding the pulpit to blads” 
ereens), according to an admiring spectator. 
cannot be dinged to blads 
as Knox sometimes seemed as if he would fly out of 
the pulpit, Wilkie has designed him, I think, with extreme 
moderation, considering. But Mr. Carlyle, being senti- 
mental, calls it ‘‘ the intolerablest figure that exists of 
Then there is the engraving which Mr. Carlyle 


by moderate gestures ; 


Knox.” 
framed, and hung up in his study, that he might gaze upon 
it fondly. This shows us a very bald, very eager old man ; 
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all his face runs to a tremendous nose. Ile has a thick 
projecting under-lip, Wears a neat small beard and imous- 
tache, and a gigantic Eton collar, like a bib. Deside him 
immense Dible. This picture belonged to Lord 
and, later, to the Hon. Mrs. Ralph Sinyth. 
middle of last century; 
Scotch 
If so, of course, it is a very late copy, from an 
unknown original, ‘If it John Knox,” says Mr. 
Carlyle, ‘‘ I cannot conjecture who or what it is.” The field 
for conjecture is infinite; if might be any ** auld decrepit 
(as Nichol Burne calls Knox) of the period. 
There is another Knox, or was another, at Hamilton Palace, 


is an 
Somerville, 
The technique is that of the 
and it is called, by tradition, a portrait of the 
Reformer. 
is not 


creature ”’ 


with a turned-up nose and a broad grin—perhaps Knox 


ne LM Mn CMM cn 


HOLIDAY TIME. 


making merry at the murder of one of his opponents; for, 
on these occasions, the holy man made very merry, in his 
Ilistory of his time. 

Of all these Knoxes, Beza’s ‘ boiled one” 
a girl of sixteen; as 


seems most 
likely to have won the heart of 
Knox did. On the other hand, she 
trim his long beard and moustache to the brevity of tlie 
so-called Somerville portrait. He lost his 
look, rf both portraits really represent the 


may have made him 
has good- 
humoured 
Reformer. 

Mr. Carlyle’s sentiment, certainly, but ill fed 
Some years ago the 
have a but Mr. 


‘* feasible,” though money could 


was 
with portraits of the admired object. 
Scotch wanted to monument of Knox, 
Carlyle says it was not 
be had in 
feasible. 

collapse ”’ 


One marvels wherefore it was not 
for a monument ended ‘‘in utter 
Really this is difficult 


** millions.” 
The scheme 
and ‘‘ immense uproar.” 
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unanimous in 
the Reformer, 
and there are plenty of eligible sites. Attitudes 
chosen. We could not have him preaching, 
in bronze the but he 
might be represented sitting, in old age, reposing as in 
full he might be 
shown with his two-handed sword at his back, 
guarded Wishart. Or he might have pen and paper, es 
when he was an attorney or country writer. 


to understanl. Scotland is practically 


sharing Mr. Carlyle’s partiality for 
may 
be easily 
not 


action is statuesque ; 


St. Leonard's gardens. Or, in vigour, 


as when he 


So eminent 
and picturesque a patriot ought not to lack lis monument, 
even if we may not care to have avery dubious engraving 
For Mr. “‘ariyle’s 


how 


of the Reformer on our study walls. 


taste lo remember 


Knox is astonishing, when we 


oratorical Kuox 
how he never 
would meet Ninian 
Winzet in 
argument but only 
E in sermons spoken, 
“Waist wynd 

agane ”’ said Ninian. 

Now, Mr. 
copiously 


Wis; 


written 


Carlyle 
very 
denounces ‘wulst 


wynd.” 


HOLIDAY TIME. 


“Glorious summer” 
has tarried long this 
year, and even now 
reluctant to 
domore than change 
the our 
dream for a_ brief 
But though 
weather be so 


secmns 
colour of 


while. 
the 
uncertain, holidays 
have come round 
their 


tomary punctuality ° 


with cCus- 
The schoolmaster is, 
or will be, _ abroad”’ 
in a literal 


Continental 


and 
sense, 
enjoying Alpine 
heights in prefer- 
ence to soundiag 
the depths of boy 3’ 
Inorance, and only 
employing mathe- 
matics to count 
well- 

Ilis 

the 


time, be 


the weeks of 

earned leisure, 
pupils will, at 
same 
studying geography 
unconsciously in 
their 
the 


resorts 


journeys to 
many seaside 
which are 
just beginning the 
season of catering 
for their 

ful visitors. 


youth- 
We 
are beginning, too, 
the 
beauties of inland 
England to list 
intent to 
what Jean Ingelow 
called 
‘*the lovely laugh- 
ter of the 
swept corn,” 


to appreciate 


with ear 
charmingly 


wind. 

and 
find sweet medicine 
for the 
of city life in the 
restfulness of 


weariness 


calm 
villages. <A writer 
in the August num- 
ber of the Century 
Magazine celebratgs 
the joys of a wisely- 
organised walking 
tour, and there is no doubt that slowly we are learning 
that in such simple holidays tired brains and bodies are 
most naturally ‘‘ re-created” in the fullest sense of the 
But folks are thinking of their 
holidays, the 
young 


word, while well-to-do 


without a doubt as to possibility of 
them, 
children of 
the 


own 


obtaining thousands of factory - workers 
the 


what to 


crowded cities are 


unattainable. If 


and pining for 
when we 
but 


favoured 


many is are 
give 


but 


community, 


our pleasures we will 
thought to the 


portion of 


preparing for 
than a less 

none the less the 
then our holidays will be all the happier for a generosity 
blesseth them who 
receive. Jet parents and children enjoy 
a holiday think of the little hot alleys and 
courts who are longing for a sight of green fields or 


more 
deserving 
which him that gives as well as 
about to 


ones in 


blue waves. 
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Exhibited at the Guildhall Loan Collection, 1894.—Reproduced by kind 
“They dil set over them taskmasters to afflict them w 
“And they made their lives bitter with hard bondage.’ 
“All their service wherein they made them serve was 

. ’ . ; . . oon P ~ . “pre 7Y o¢ y y hese » Kang 20 ~ P 
According to the almost unanimous voice of those most conversant with Egyptian antiquities, the “great oppresso: of the Hebrews was Rameses IT. Seti, his father, may have been the 
chiefly by forced labour. He constructed the great wall for the protection of Egypt towards the east, the canal which united the Nile with the Red Sea. and countless buildings, excat 


Jor sixty-seven years. : ; 
Tuis Picture was Exuisitep in THE Royat A 
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| kind permission of J. C. Hawkshaw, Esq. 
em with their burdens.”’ 

dage.”’ 

was with rigour.” 


J at f th j fi ‘ushing them by hard usage, but 1¢ must have been continued under his son, for monuments show that he erected his buildings 
t the originator of the scheme for crushing I f 


I belisk l 1 statues and sphinxes, and other great works with which Egypt was adorned Jrom one end to the other dur ing his e1gn, U hich laste 
prcavations, obelisks, colossal statues ¢ SP res, d 


‘AL Acapemy. 1867, 
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STONEHENGE, 


»ome 


the British 


ic 
er, regard- 
Hollis » called Bal 
nthe Mine 


habitants «le 


rean dials 


leat 
o 


the a whtoala 


were actually use 
us signal-towers 
nade kne 

in Aral 
Mr. Armstrong referred his readers to 
uly published on the prehistoric cairns of 


and Seotland. The 


which the approach ol pirate > 
| ‘* Atal 
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word, signifying a look-ou 


wn to the country folk. iva” is 


t efaty 


LOWet!l 
ork he had alr 
Anglesey, 
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Ireland Minorea monu- 
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TRILITHON (AT B IN PLAN), STONEHENGE, 
and in 


LL.D., 


antiquarian 


hundred 


Samuel 


past years, 


Phené, 


during the 
our own day by Dr. 
¥F.G.S., who had long been employed in 
researches in the Mediterranean. Dr. Phené found *‘ enor- 
mous enceintes of cyclopean walls, within which are lofty 


antiquaries 
John 


conical erections, capable of supporting a vast concourse of 
persons externally, and many of which are clearly con- 
nected with a part in each of such enceintes devoted to 
solemn rites. These reserved parts are, when the wall 
has not been destroyed, always surrounded by an inner 
enclosure. Within the latter are the remains of circles 
of monoliths, in the centre of which, as a rule, is a lofty 
table, or altar, composed of a large block resting hori- 
zontally on an oblong, placed vertically, and forming 
the letter T, the tan. In third 
is erected, and this has a rude cap-stone—ait 
be called a capital. These are rare in the present condition 
of such remains; 
short, this and the tau represent the two chief symbols of 


some cases a stone 


cannot 
they appear apparently symbolic; in 


Phoenician worship.” 

The ‘talayots” of Minorca are truncated, 
conical towers, generally more or less circular, but some- 
central 


slightly 
times square, usually containing but a single 
conical crypt, with a central pillar, which may consist of 
several massive stones, roughly cylindrical, superimposed 
When a 
single column is insufficient, two or even three are some- 
There are examples of central crypts 


on one another, sufficing to form the column. 


times introduced. 
without a central pillar, and in rare instances there is an 
upper chamber above the lower. Such examples approach 
more nearly to the Sardinian ‘ nurhags,” 
figured and described in 7'he I/lustrated London News, by 
the writer of the present notice, some twenty years ago, 
from his original drawings made in December 1872. The 
characteristic features common to both constructions are, 
first, the astonishing thickness of the walls, formed of 
horizontal masonry, the blocks of which are often of great 
volume, eight and ten-foot cubes, which are generally in 
the upper rows, their solidity aiding the equilibrium of 
the vaulted domes. The largest are 52ft. in diameter at 
the base, and tapering to 45 ft. diameter at the summit. 
The height of the highest is just under 40 ft. 


which were 
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t OBSOLETE AUTHORITIES 








~5 TONEHENGE. 


Dr. Phené assumes that the stone tables of more careful 
workmanship are Roman restorations of previously exist- 
ing and decaying monuments. In such cases he considers 
they assume the precise condition of those forming a portion 
of Stonehenge, which he believes to have been an improved 
augmentation of a smaller and ruder monument erected by 
the Britons anterior to the Roman occupation. In 1888 
Mr. Samuel Tuke investigated the Balearic Islands 
Finally, M. Emile Cartailhac, who is 
made a 


and 
their antiquities. 
well known to ethnologists and antiquaries, 
thorough exploration of this group of islands at the end of 
1888. The results have been communicated to the French 
Institute and other scientific societies in 
published under the authority of the Minister of Public 
illustrations, and 


Paris, and are 


Instruction, with numerous plans, 
photographs. 

M. Cartailhac, having consulted all previous authorities 
obtainable, began with the preconceived opinion that the 
hitherto 


thorough 


**taulas,” or upright monoliths, were, as 
regarded, altars; but trained habit of 
investigation soon led him to quite a different conclusion. 


his 


Ile observed, in all instances, that they were arranged in a 
curvilinear position ; and the vertical pillars, when in situ, 





slabs of a flat ceiling. There can be no doubt, after 
inspecting his plans and elevations, that the taulas were, 
in fact, usefully employéd as the supporting pillars of a 
What this building was intended for, 
50 ft. M. Car- 
does not pretend even to 
suggest. Was it a palace? He 
does not hesitate to admit his total ignorance. All he 
insists upon is that, wherever found, it is the principal 
edifice. Besides this he finds at Torre d’en Galmés some 
remains or traces of a concentric ring of upright monoliths, 
which have supported flat slabs, forming a covered gallery 
or cloister; also an interior construction, with upright 
pillars and dry-walling in between them, and flat roofing 
slabs fallen in; together with outside annexes, of apsidal 
or horseshoe shape, in one of which the roofing slab is still 
sustained on its central and side pillars, forming a species 
of trilithon, which, had it stood alone, might well have 
puzzled archeologists as to its intended purpose. 

On a hill near the farm of Son-Sabo, in Majorca, is a 
large circle of stones at the level of the ground. If this 
occurred in England, the ordinary observer would at once 
conclude that this had been a Druidical circle, and the 


roofed building. 
considering its dimensions in diameter- 


tailhac, like a wise man, 


a sacred temple or 








PART OF INTERIOR STRUCTURE (AT C IN PLAN) OF STONEHENGE. 


had all evidently pointed towards a central pillar. He 
examined the ruins of substantial walls of semicircular 
buildings, on the interior sides of which he found the 
taulas had been inset as pillars on the radii, at intervals, 
supporting, in some cases, a corbelling in a vaulted 
roof; in other examples an interior concentric ring of 
upright monoliths, capped with flat stones, supported huge 


stone in the centre would be regarded as having been an 
altar. But M. Cartailhac finds, rather, in this instance, 
an outer row of big stones, which formed the foundations 
of the cloister surrounding a “ talayot,” and within these 
the basal stone of the central pillar of the vault. It must 
be remembered that the outer circle is 50 ft. in diameter, 
and we cannot think it could have been filled in and roofed 
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TALAYOT, OR VAULTED TOWER, MINORCA. 


Yetat Malta somewhat similar ellipsoidal 


apses, or horseshoe chambers (generally in pairs) are 


over by a dome, 


surrounded by the remains of ruined walls of enormous 
construction 
and the 
Now, the dimensions of some of these 


thickness and solidity, which are of a 
analogous to that of the edifices in Sardinia 
Julearic Islands. 
ruins are very large, the enclosure of the most massive 
exainple, in the 


island of Gozo, 


being upwards of a 





100 ft. in diamcter, 
which is the same 
diameter as the 
outer 
Stonehenge. 
Avebury is 
generally quoted 
as a larger and 
ruder counterpart 
of Stonehenge; 


circle of 


but so few stones 
remain in situ 


that it is 


impossible to 


almost 


reconstruct it, 


even in imagin- 
ation. It is classed 
as a circle with 


interior circles, 
yet if 


plans (however un- 


Aubrey’s 


trustworthy) are 
consulted, it will 
be seen that, even 
in his day, the 
circle is a stretch 





of imagination. 
One side, that. to 
the south-west, is 
decidedly flat, and the so-called circles within are decidedly 
of horseshoe shape, with straight fayades also to south- 
west and south. The so-called avenues may have been 
lines of cyclopean fortification, or portions of an enceinte, 
and probably only the central stones inside the inner circles 
represented the ruins of edifices not dissimilar to those 


now seen in the Balearic Islands. 


Since we find traces of a partly ovoidal building, like that 
at Torre d’en Galmés, with inner pillars which supported 
the slabs of a species of ambulatory or cloister, with an 
inner apsidal chamber, it is far from impossible that such 
a cloister may have been formed by the outer ring of 
Stonehenge, whose roof formed a terrace or basement to 


the superior edifice formed by the great trilithons in the 
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TALAYOT MINORCA, 

connection with, or, at 
builders of those 
eyclopean structures in Minorca, Malta, and Sardinia. 


Stonehenge architects had some 
least, an intimate knowledge of, the 


The notion that Stonehenge was hypethral, or open to 
the sky, may certainly be dismissed from the mind. As 
Mr. James Fergusson, one of the highest authorities upon 
such questions, has well asked: ‘*Is the climate of the 

Wiltshire 


80 perfect 


downs 


and 











ENTRANCE TO INNER CHAMBER, 


The two or three storeyed ‘‘ nurhags” of Sardinia 
were surrounded by substantial terraces in which were 
smaller crypts. At Stonehenge is remarked also the 
peculiar method of fixing a horizontal stone or table 
upon the vertical oblong stone, by a mortice and tenon 
arrangement. This is found 
Mediterranean, and we may suppose, therefore, that the 


centre. 


nowhere else but in the 


equable that men 
afford to 
with 
the 
protec- 


could 
dispense 

roofs or 
ordinary 
tion against 
weather, or are we 
to assume that the 
men who could 
move these masses 


of stone and 





raise these 
mounds were such 
utter savages that 
they 


erect an 


could not 
ene losed 
building of any 
sort’ Egypt,” he 
proceeds, ** has the 
finest 
equable climate in 
the world, yet all 
her temples are 


and most 


roofed in a more 


careful manner 
and = are 
than 


cathe- 


more 
stately our 
medieval 
drals; and so are 


all those of 
wanted 


India 
and the Eastern climes, where shelter is far less 
than here.” The Rey. W. C. Lukis 
much in.the foregoing remarks upon the large monolithic 
circles in England to favour a belief that they served the 


has said, ‘* There is 


same purpose as the outer ring of monoliths of the Scotch 
that they constituted the stone fence 
surrounding a family burial-place.”’ 


monuments—i.¢., 
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material as a means of 


Inoculation with modified germ- 
pg disease 1s, of course, familiar to every- 
wdy in the case of vaccination for small-pox. It is t 
equally well known in the case of the inoculation of cows 
ion of anthrax o1 spl nie fever: 
founded on the discoveries o! 
why the body which thus 
culture of germs should resist 
non-modified nying 
nobody exactly knows. 
of the pro- 


prave 
ilmos 


has 


ittack of powerful an reris bel 
or to an allied species 
egarding thie 

worked 


ne sale 

es, of course, eX 
process which out in the lving 

7 ind some of thes iy pothese S appear fairly well 

to explain the rationale of inoculation; but exact know- 
ledge on this latter point is not yet within our grasp. What 
we have to fall back upon, however, as a perfectly safe 
ndation is the fact that such protective influence is both 

id valuable. I recently showed how in the case of 

a wondrous had been scored in the 

it of this fell ailment by the use of the antitoxin; 

‘we learn that even cholera appears to be in-a fair 


nature 


SUCCESS 


ae 
aes 
eA ee 
FN 


HAN 


mans 4 


THE 


way of being ranked among the diseases preventible on 
the inoculation principle. 

Professor Haffkine, whose name has been chiefly 
associated with the inoculation treatment of cholera, is at 
present in India, testing his system in that land where 


cholera appears to be a resident and native (or endemic) 


production. He is occupied in putting to a rigid experi- 
mental test, in the midst of cholera attack, his views of the 
prevention of the ailment. Lately we have been furnished 
with some very noteworthy incidents in the scientific 
history of Dr. Haffkine’s mission. Thus, out of a 
family of six persons, four were duly inoculated with 
cholera material last March. Now, lately, the neigh- 
bourhdod in which these persons reside has been the 
focus of a cholera attack. The result of the invasion 
has been that the four inoculated persons have escaped 
infection, while the two who were not operated upon were 
seized. Again, in the case of a family of eleven people, 
five were inoculated last March, and one of the six who 
were not so treated was attacked. Out of a family of nine 
in another instance, six were inoculated; out of the three 
left unprotected, one was seized. The immunity of the 
inoculated persons here, points to something more than can 
be explained by mere coincidence or by the doctrine of 
chances. We may hope to hear more of the success of Pro- 
fessor Haffkine’s mission, and to congratulate him, per- 
chance, on having discovered a means of preventing a 
dangerous ailment such as was deemed not so long ago 
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to be outside the class of diseases amenable to inoculation 


at all. 


I observe that the old and vexed question of the Niagara 
Falls, regarded as a geological chronemeter, has bee nh 
ventilated lately in a paper by Professor J. W. Spencer. 
The rate at which the falls cut thei ways backwards, and 
the date at which the Falls came into existence, have long 
been discussed in geological circles. Mr. Spencer seems 
to have laboured most diligently to prepare a full and 
accurate synopsis of the history of these giant floods. He 
remarks that their has been estimated with very 
different results, ranging from 6000 to 65,000 years. 
Ci ology, let us bear in mind, has only a rejative, and not 
an absolute chronology. That is to say, we cannot set 
down exactly in years, us in the case of an historical event, 
the lapse of time which has taken place since any given 
geological phase occurred. We can only estimate such a 
lapse relatively to what is observed in similar phases of 
action to-day. Keeping this caution in mind, let us see 
what Professor Spencer tells us about the Niagara gorge 


ace 


and its waters. 
lirst of all, before the great ice-age, the Niagara River, 


MANCEUVRES: 


Fast Cruisers are known as the “‘ Eyes of the Fieet.”’ 


he holds, was non est. The chasm at the Whirlpool and 
the valley at St. David's are part of a separate and buried 
valley through which the Niagara gorge has been excavated. 
How fast the river cuts its way back is answered by saying 
that the average modern rate is 4:175 feet per year. I fancy 
this is much higher than the rate given by Sir C. Lyell, 
who, if 1 mistake not, sets down the backward erosion at 
about a foot per annum. But the rate varies, Mr. Spencer 
teaches ; and the mean rate of recession, having regard to 
the modern descent of the river, is to be set down at 3°75 ft. 
in place of the above estimate. An elaborate history is 
then given of the alterations which have taken place in the 
lake region which Niagara drains. Trofessor Spencer 
divides the Niagara history into four episodes, and has 
taken the trouble to calculate the duration of these several 
phases and the rates of descent and of recession 

He arrives at the conclusion that the age of the Falls is 
to be set down at 31,000 years, and to this is to be added 
1000 years as the age of the river before the Falls appeared 
as a part of its history. About 8000 years ago Mr. Spencer 
fixes as the date at which the waters of the Huron were 
turned into the Niagara. Elevation of land has been a 
prime factor in bringing about the changes which are thus 
chronicled. At present, in the Niagara district, the 
uplifting proceeds at the rate of 1°25 ft. per century, east of 
Lake Huron at 2ft., and at the outlet of Lake Ontario 
2°5 ft. in the 100 years. Looking ahead, we are told the 
Falls will come to an end, if the present rate of elevation 
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continues, before Lake Erie is reached. This will lappen 
by reason of the diversion of the waters of the upper lakes 
to the Mississippi, by way of Chicago. Mr. Spencer says 
the extinction of the Falls will thuswise occur in from 
7000 to 8000 years. Meanwhile, they will remain for 
many generations to natural wonder, whose 
magnificence astonishes and interests, while it also appals. 


come a 


I am pleased to observe that Dr. H. E. Armstrong, 
I’.R.S., in the course of his presidential address to the 
Chemical Society, a report of which I have only lately 
perused, has roundly and soundly condemned the present 
tendency to ‘* excessive lesson-learning”’ (in plain English, 
‘cram ’’) and to the work of *‘the examination-demon,” 
which threatens to demoralise English boys and girls. 
Dr. Armstrong tells us truly that the result of these 
tendencies in modern education is to send students forth 
into the world ‘destitute of the sense of accuracy,” and 
possessing ‘little, if any, observing power”: they are 
** neither inquisitive nor acquisitive,” and they have ** little 
power of helping themselves.” All this is most true, and 
every teacher knows it. Professor Huxley, years ago, 
said we were all “ examination mad.” With what result, 


A FAST CRUISER ORDERED TO RECONNOITRE. 


let successful foreign competition (founded on a better 
system of education than ours) in technical things, in 
trades, and in everything else, demonstrate to our grief, 
shame, and sorrow. 





The National Association for Promoting Technical 
Education held its seventh annual meeting on July 26, 
the Duke of Devonshire presiding. Sir Henry Roscoe, in 
presenting the report, stated that sixty-nine technical 
schools are now being erected, forty-three of which will 
aggregate sum of £690,000, loans raised by 
the local authorities, funds received under the Local 
Taxation Act, and public or private subscriptions. 
Thirty-two other technical schools have been transferred 
to the municipal authorities in various cities and towns. 
The local Chambers of Commerce are promoting these 
efforts ; while some of the County Councils, as well as town 
councils and boards of educational trusts, have adopted the 
‘*minor scholarship” scheme to aid successful pupils of 
elementary schools in passing to places of higher instruction ; 
and the ‘‘ major scholarship,” for those of secondary schools 
to go to Colleges of University rank, will henceforth be 
directed by a newly-formed representative committee, which 
has held its first meeting. The Association has been con- 
sidering the advisability of taking over from Government 
the management of the Bethnal Green Museum, and of 
connecting itself with the proposed Gresham University 
for London, 
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deadly dull, 
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had mentally packed 
I should be jolly 
it Aix. Every post 
inold friend begging me to come 
Impressed on me that Aix 
dread- 


and editors 
wer 
rvating, coul iot Y up to Chamounix 
in a few hours, ul | surrounded with 

mw- capped mountains ¥ How well I 

t drive from to Chamounix, ina 

four horses! | on the box with the driver, 

the superb scenery as we ascended from 
mountain, and my four companions, who shall 
nameless, playing ‘* Nap” the journey, look- 
neithes the right nor to the left pausing not 
‘jack pot” to look at waterfalls elaciers. 

But for all that Aix-les-Bains was still to be 
me. The spirit of opposition was soon at my side. All 
the good the buths might do would be neutralised by 
cheery companionship, there would still be sitting up late 
there not an alluring called 
spot f And then a medical 
‘Supposing they do wash all the 


my salvation; and, supposing Aix 


t and en 


Creneva 


whole 


orests, oO 
{ . oO 


unvisited by 


o nights, and is game 
baccarat at this seductive 
imp began his whispering. 
acid out of you at Aix, it will be certain to come 
aguin. A valley is the very worst place for one of your 
nature. You want rest—complete, absolute rest. Go to 
the mountains!” But how could I combine mountain air 
with water cures’ I hunted through the Continental 

Bradshaw,” and could not find one water cure on the top 
mountain. Tow delightful if I could discover a 
some kind or other at the top of the Righi 
instance! But all water cures seem to be 
thought of Ems, for instance, 

There you are cured in the 
hottest valley J] have ever visited. ; Ems and 
Wiesbaden and Baden, and all the old-world watering- 
places, are full of * ghosts.” Did I not visit them in 
the old gambling days, rushing from one to another 
feverishly and youthfully, in the golden days of Baden, 
when Strauss conducted and the world was found in the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine’ Why not try a compromise, 
then ? I recalled a delicious little spot in the heart of the 
Black Forest called Rippoldsain, a resting-place among 
pines and forest land which I had promised to revisit when 
| had time; but when I turned to the ‘* Bradshaw ” I found 
that Rippoldsain had nothing whatever to do with gout 
nervous or rheumatism hereditary, so the Black Forest was 
wiped off the slate. Clearly I must go to the mountains, 
ind never more to the sea. Going round the world pickles 
you for life, and the difficulty when you come home is to 
rot rid of the *‘damps and the dews.” A splendidly happy 
thought came into my head. Why could I not combine 
cathedral-visiting, sight-seeing, a grape cure, a driving 
tour, and a rest on the mountains? Impossible! 
Not a bit of it. I would start from Victoria in the 
morning and be at Rheims by supper -time. Art 
would be there with the old Cuthedral and its costly 
tapestries; then I might visit half a dozen of the 
champagne manufactories and eat as many grapes as | 
desired, Another brief journey would take me to Basle, 
the resting - place of all Swiss travellers, and always 
revisited with interest. Once more a short journey, and 
behold, I am at Lucerne. <A _ repetition of the Rhine to 
me has become wearisome, but the Lake of Lucerne is 
now, as ever, a thing of divine beauty. It would be difficult 
to match that lake journey from Lucerne to Fliielen any- 
where in the wide world. Of course, that trip was in 
my plan. But alas! it was not to be. Like my friend the 
inan of uncertain mind, I found myself at Paddington 
instead of Victoria on the loveliest of summer days. Low 
peaceful and green and beautiful the country looked as the 
train rushed from Middlesex to Bucks, from Bucks to 
terks, from Wiltshire to Gloucestershire! There was a 
regatta in full swing near old Maidenhead Bridge. The 
atmosphere was so clear that I could see King Alfred's 
White Horse cut in the chalk of the hill overlooking the 
valley of that name immortalised by Tom Brown of Rugby. 
There was a Vulunteer gathering at Gloucester, and the 
station was, for this occasion only, ‘‘ up in arms.” And 
then we ascended slowly, slowly up the mountain side. 
We call them ‘* hills” in England, but they would 
be little mountains elsewhere. On and on we went, 
up and up. The air became purer, fresher, sweeter. 
Was it so very much worse than the Black Forest or 
Switzerland, after all? No fatigue to-day, no Channel 
crossing, no examination at the Customs, no foreign 
carriages, stuffed in every compartment. It was England, 
the most beautiful place in the wide world, and the mid- 
lands of England, which require a good deal of beating for 
beauty. Up still higher in the mountains went the train. 
At every accomplished mile the air seemed sweeter still. 
And when night closed me round, I stood out on a flowered 
balcony at Great Malvern, enjoying the exquisite silence, 
broken only by the chiming of the Abbey bells! 
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1. Bto R 5th K takes P 
Kt to B ith ‘ch KX moves 

3. Q or B mates 
Wil. Kto Bath, tl 


Pierce. 


n2.Kto BS 


PROBLEM 
By W. Fistia 


BLACk. 














WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in three moves, 


CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
played in the match between Messrs. Tlopces 
and SHOWALTER. 


The following games were 


Ponziani’'s Opening 
puack (Mr. H. WHITE 
P to K 4th 18, 
¥. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd 1 Bto K 2nd 
3. P to B 3rd P to Q ith 20. B takes Kt 
Inferior to Kt to K B 3rd. 21. P to R 6th 
1. Qto RB 4th P takes P 22. K to Raq 
5. Kt takes P Q to Q 4th 23. Kt to K sq 
6. Kt takes Kt 24. B to Kt 4th (ch 
Another continuation here is B to Q Kt 25. Q to B 2nd 
Sth, threatening, if Q takes Kt, B takes Kt This fine move appears to win one or 
(eh). two Pawns at least in every variation. 
6. P takes Kt , The ea ion will repay examination iu 
B to B ath Q to Q 2nd — 
Kt to B 3rd . 
P takes P 26. B takes P 
B to Kt 2nd 27. Kt to Q 3rd 
Castles | 28. R takes P 
Kt to Q 4th . Bto Kt 4th 
we the K BP with 30, R takes B 
Bishop after- Very fine play by White finishes an 
elegant game. There was only one way to 
Q to B ith | obviate all that Black thre atened by B to 
B to B 4th K Sth, and that course was the one 
P to K R 4th actualy adopted. 
P to. R 5th bea 
. Kt takes P 
. Kt to Q 7th (ch 
3. P takes R 
34. Q to K Ath (ch 
%. P to K Kt 3rd 
6. R to Q sq 


37. P to Kt 5th 
A capital and somewhat subtle defensive | 
move. Now if Blac ae me inues his advance A fitting termination. The point is that 
to P to K Kt Sth, White captures and | no move can save Black's Queen and the 
has un attack on the Quee n by i takes Kt. ' mate. 


Mr. 8.) psrack (Mr. H. 
Q Rto Kt eq 
Kt to B 5th 
P takes B 

B to R sq 

Q to Kt 3rd 
R to K sq 

P to B 4th 


wuite (Mr. 8 
P to K 4th 


K to Kt sq 
Q to R 8rd 
Ik to Kt 3rd 
P to B 4th 
B to K 5th 


10. B rl P 
11. Q to Kt 3rd 
12. B to Q B 4th 
It would be bad to 1 
much threatening by the 
wards 
13. Kt to Q 2nd 
14. Kt to B 3rd 
15. P to Q R 4th 
16. P to R 5th 
17. P to R 3rd 
The advance of P to K R 6th must be 
prevented There are some very clever 
attacking mancuvres on both sides at this 
part of the game. 


R takes R 
R takes B 
K to R s« 

P to R 6th 
P to B 3rd 
P to R7th 
B takes P 


Resigns. 


17 P to Kt 4th 
18. R to R 4th 


Ruy Lopez. 
pLack (Mr. H | WHITE Mr. 8. BLAcK (Mr. H. 
P to K 4th }at once, the game will be found fall of 
Kt to Q B 8rd the end 


waite (Mr. 8. 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to Kt Sth Kt to B 3rd 
4. Castles Kt takes P 

s seems inferior to B to K 2nd 
ortant move here of a de fens 
aud developing pature 
5. P to Q 4th 
6. Q to K 2nd 
7. B takes Kt 
With the object 


interest to 
Q takes Kt 

B to Kt 2nd 
Q Rto K sq 


5. Q takes B 
16. Kt to Q 5th 
‘| 17. P to Q B 4th 
| Bto Kt 2nd is also a good continuation 
. | Clearly R takes Q by Black loses the ex- 
B to K 2nd change in any case, 
Kt to Q 3rd 17. 
Kt P takes B 18. Q to Kt 5th 
of playing R to Q Kt “4 19. B to Kt 2nd 


presently. Q P takes P i ‘ ~ 
account of the attack afterwards on 4 : en 
21. Rto re 


Black's Queen by BR to Q aq. K h 
” - 22. Qt 5t 
8. P takes P Kt to Kt 2nd 3 ~ c ead 
9. Kt to Q 4th Castles | 24. Q to Q 2nd 
10. KttoQ Bard Kt to Bath " . oitiein anes 
2 “ t wouK »*pear more forcible to play at 
11. R to Q sq once R takes P and if P takes R. Q to $6th 
The game is on familiar lives so far.) wins. But there is point in White's play 
Ilere Kt takes Q B P is threatened alao. 
ll. Q to K sq 24. R to Q 2nd 
12.PtoQ Kt3rd P to Q 4th 25. B takes P K takex B 
13. P tks P (en pas.) P takes P 26. Q takes P (ch K to B 3rd 
14. Kt takes P 27. R to K sq Q to B Srl 
This is the terning point, and now, all ' 28. Q R to K 3rd Res gns 


ive 


Q to R 3rd 
B takes Kt 
Kt to K 3rd 
R to Q sq 
Kt to B 5th 
Kt to Kt 3rd 
P to R 3rd 


net good 
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ADIES’ COLU 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 


THE 


Thirteen Christian sects in America admit women fully to 
the ministry. Here there are but the ‘‘ Friends” and the 
Salvation Army that allow women to teach and preach. 
Among the Wesleyans in their early days, their days of 
red-hot earnestness, there were many women preachers. 
There was thing that so distinguished Wesley's 
ideas as the desire to substitute for sacerdotal authority a 
personal assurance of God’s presence in the humblest 
heart. Ile was an ordained clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church himself, and only slowly gave way to a con, 
viction that lay persons should not mere ly feel spiritual 
truth in their own souls, but should also communi- 
cate it to others. But he did at length completely 
adopt that opinion, and in course of time he authorised 
the preaching of laywomen as well as of laymen, 
George Eliot’s preaching Methodist woman in Adam 
Bede” was founded on what had become a common and 
fully accepted type in the religious revival of her day. 

The germ of ‘Adam Bede,’ ” wrote the author, ‘‘ was an 
anecdote told me by my Methodist aunt Samuel. . . . The 
character of Dinah grew out of my recollection of my aunt, 
but Dinah is not at all like my aunt, who was a very small 
dark-eyed woman, and (as I was told) very vehement in 
her style of preaching. She had left off preaching when I 
knew her, being in delicate health; she was very loving 
and kind to me, and I could talk to her about my inward 
life, which was generally closely shut up from those 
around me.” 

In these last few words ‘‘ Dinah” 
her mission to be stamped as from God. So would Wesley 
himself, for he, like the ‘* Friends,” maintained that to 
have an inward sense of being called to arouse the spiritual 
life of others, and to prove the call to be a true one by 
practical success In wministering, gave sufficient assurance 
of the person's right and duty to be a minister. Indeed, 
he finally became very emphatic on the duty of women to 
take part in religious ministrations. In a sermon on 
visiting the sick, and exhorting and confessing them, he 
remarked—** But may not women, as well as men, bear a 
part in this honourable service ¥ Undoubtedly they may ; 
nay, they ought; it is meet, right, and their bounden duty. 
Herein there is no difference o ‘re is neither male nor 
female in Christ Jesus.’ Instead, it has long passed for a 
maxim with many, that women are only to be seen, not 
heard. And accordingly many of them are brought up 
in such a manner as if they were only designed for agree- 
able playthings! But is this doing honour to the sex ? or 
is it a real kindness to them ? No, it is the deepest unkind- 
ness; it is horrid cruelty, it is mere Turkish brutality. 
And I know not how any woman of sense and spirit can 
submit to it. Let all you that have it in your power assert 
the right which the God of nature has given you; yield 
not to that vile bondage any longer! You, as well as men, 
are rational creatures.”’ In the face, then, of what women 
have done and been fully encouraged to do as class leaders 
and lay preachers, in Methodism, the excited und pro- 
tracted discussion that was indulged in by the members of 
the annual Parliament of the sect the other day, as to 
whether a lady duly appointed by ‘the third London 
district” as a delegate should take her seat or not, 
little crab-like—inaking haste backwards. They 
resolved to let this lady delegate take her seat, 
appoint a committee to consider if nominations of 
should be permitted for the future. 

This is a sad tale that the London County Council is 
telling us about the prevalence of short weight in certain 
trades, consequent on a decision of the High Cout of 
Justice that wrappers may legally be weighed in with the 
goods. The County Council report drily observes that it 
was doubtful if there wus a custom of weighing up wrappers 
with grocers’ goods before that decision, but there 1s no 
doubt whatever that it has become a géneral custom now. 
The Council's inspectors weighed 585 bags of flour 
that were sold as a certain weight, and found no fewer 
than 427 really to contain less, and that deficiency 
was actually two per cent. ‘The same considerable 
deficiency was found in 90 out of 232 packages of tea 
and in the case of teas sold packed in lead paper, the 
deficiency is said to be systematicaily as much as an ounce 
in the pound. It is an extraordinary piece of legal wisdom 
to declare such a form of short weight legal. Lowever, as 
it is so declared, all that is open to us housewives is to 
protect ourselves to a certain degree. We must all weigh 
the contents of our tea-packets, our sugar-papers, and our 
flour-bags, and if we find those contents short, make 
a protest to the businesslike, polite, and, manageable 
tradesman, to the effect that whether or no the law allows 
him to send us fourteen ounces to the pound, we mean to 
deal with somebody who serves the old sixteen of the 
cherished avoirdupois table of our childhood. 

Hard water for washing is both uncomfortable and 
injurious, so the new preparation for immediate ly softening 
the bath and washhand- basin water, Cosmosine, deserves 
attention. Cosmosine is in the form of a white and fine 
powder, a teaspoonful of which in the basin, or three table- 
spoonfuls in a full bath, will soften the water and make it 
both refreshing and cleansing. We all know the effect of 
hardness of the water on soap—how it curdles, and seems 
to produce no effect. It thus becomes incapable of per- 
forming its proper cleansing duties—of dissolving the 
cuticle and ¢: urying off with the waste of the skin the 
effects of perspiration and dust. The new preparation is 
guaranteed to avert this mischief, to soften the water, adding 
to it just enough of the needful elements to counteract 
the exe ess of others in it which produces what we call *‘ hard- 
Dr. Starting, the well-known skin surgeon, certifies 
to this property, and adds: “ It isa re freshing and pleasant 
antiseptic, soothing to the skin when sunburnt or chapped, 
and beneficial for external use on the skin.” In the hot 
es especially it should be tried. 

A preparation for invalids that also comes medically 
recommended is ‘* Halford’s Essence of Beef Jelly.” This 
is a concentrated preparation of beef. is clear and pleasant 
as calf’s-foot jelly, easily dissolving in the mouth, and yet 
containing as much as possible of the stimulating and 
nourishing qualities of the best beef. In some exhausting 
diseases, when the patient cannot manage to eat or drink, 
the essence of beef jelly will be specially valuable. 
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ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Cat 


ONES TAKEN IN EXCHANGE OR BOUGHT FOR CASH 
OLD JEWELLERY REMODELLED 


SPECIAL.—OLD GOLD AND SILVER AND PRECIOUS S 
VALUATIONS MADE FOR PROBATE AT A SPECIALLY LOW RATE 





New Diamond Brooch, containing 23 Diamonds 

and 1 whole Pearl, £4 4s, Bracelet to match, 

5 5s. A Brooch, in second quality Diamonds, 
without Pearl, £2 17s. 6d. 





New Pattern Brooch, 3 Rubies or Sapphires, 
2 whole Pearls, 9 Brilliants, and7 Rose 


Diamonds, £3 15s, 
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New Double-Heart and Ribbon Bar Brooch, 
containing 31 Brilliants and 1 Pearl. Stones 
act transparent, £5 15s. 
















18-carat 
Gold Ring, 
real Pearl 


- = = Ball, 
fe fc) f £1 7s. 6d. 


Solid Gold Safety Pin 
Brooches, this size, 3s 


lie Brooch, containing 
i4 Diamonds, £5 5s, 














oy and Diamond 
Bangle 


New Moonstone 
interchangeable 
and Brooch, 





New Scarf Pin, 
Stones set trans- 
parent. Rubies and 

Diamonds, 30s. 
Sapphires and Dia- 
monds, same price, 














Fine Brilliant Half- 
Hoop Ring, 18-ct. Gold 
Mount, £33 15s. 

A large assortment 
in stock from 
5 to 100 guineas, 


New Double-Heart 
Brooch, containing 
13 Rubies or Sap- 
phires and 27 Bril- 
liunta, Stones se 
transparent, £5 5s, 





“All prices 
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and Navy srOOK a, oF I ai vament, 
Stores.’’ £5. A variety 


sizes in Stock. 
l’earl Bead Necklace for above, 
£5 5s. 











BRIDESMAIDS’ 
PRESENTS.— A 
large assortment 
of Pearl and 
other Brooches 
and Bangles, 
suitable for 
Bridesmaids’ 
Presents, keptin 
stock. Original 
Designs and 
Estimates free. 





Handsome Horseshoe Brooch, set 
with ® Pearls and 24 Brilliants, £35, 
Bracelet to match, £52 10s, 

























Diamond Brooch = or 
Hair Ornament, size _ =“ : 7 
NOTICE.—We have had so many of illustration, £30, ety ty oe 
iy rs asking whether our Smaller sizes, £25 10s. All Rose Diamonds, £4 . Handsome Dia. ¥ 
, monds are and £17 15s. ? 
s' Set of 5, i.e, 1 large: forms also 
oo We do not sell or keep 2 medium, and 2 small, 
Imitation Goods of any sort. fitted on Frame, 100 
Guineas. 











6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, 
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New Pattern 






New Moon 

Brilliauts, £21, Smaller size 

in Rose Diamonds, £10 10s, 
ad £7.75. 










containing 50 Brilliauts, po Roses, 
Brooch or 
Stones ser transparent, £17 15s 
A Round Pendant, same pattern, 
sulue price, 


w.c, 


Ebony Brushes, £4 10s, ; 
jag, please write for our | 
prices 





Diamond 
£7 7s 


Lady's i4in. Morocco Le 

ady - Mo o Leather Dressing Bag 
centre to lift out weet, Ray. 
Fittings— 
ing « Dressing 


Sterling Silver-mounted 
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wond Pendant, 


Heirpn, 


containing 13 Bril- 


Sapphlires, £8 17s. 6d. 
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whole Pearl Bead Necklace for 
above, £5 5s. 





Ivory rushes 


Brooch, containing 25 choice White 


»£1510s Same Brooch, 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, 


Diamond Cutting Factory, 





a + £6 (21 pieces 
ustrated List, post free, and compare 
Special Designs and Estimates on application, 





New Spray Brooch orHair-pin, containing 
28 Diamonds and 1 Pearl, £5 5s. 


bs 


Best Gold Scarf 
Pin, 17s. 6d. 


Game 


New Signal Scarf- 
Pin best Gold 


colours, £1 58 N 

Let us keep to- 
gether for mutual 

protection.” 


Any signals made 

to order as Seart- 

Pins, Brooche or 
enamelled on 
Match-boxes. 


Before buy- 






Best Gold 
7s.6d. Smal 





Ornament, I 
Forms Brooch 
or Head-piect 





AND 


AMSTERDAM. 






Pheasant, Grouse, Woods 
ck, Wild Duck. Same Prices, 


New Registered pattern 
and whole Pearls 


£37 10s. 
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alogue of Novelties in Jewellery, Silver, and Electro Plate (3000 [!lustrations) Fost Pree, 





noted 


For 


Makers 
clocks 





Gifts or 
ations they 
admittedly 
of the most use 
ful & rech wehé 
presents, 


[iiustrated List 
post free of our 
English 
quarter chiming 
Grandfather and 
Bracket 
at specially 


Clocks 


re- 


wesent- 


are 
one 


Grand, Metro. 
Vic’ ora, 











Diamond Partridge 
Scarf Vin, £4 4g, 
All Gold, £1 158. 


18-ct. Golf 
Ball Scarf 


Pin, 158, 6d. olf, Nautieal, 
nipe, 





Illustrated List of Coaching, 
Pole, 
Sporting Jewellery post free, 


and 

















ew Pracelet, £10 10s 


janis, | Kuby and Sapphire, and a fine whole 















set with 6 fine Br lL 
"earl, 


New Bar Brooch, 3 Rubies or Sapphires, 2 whole 


l’earls, and 14 Brilliants, £5 58, 


Scarf Pin, 
ler size, 58, 


New Bar Brooch 
Pearls, 16 Kose Diamonds, and 6 Brilliants 








3 Rubies or Sapphires, 2 whole 
45 fs. 









srilliants 


Comb, 





New Brooch, 
set with 17 
Brilliants and 
1 whole Pearl, 


8. 
Same Brooch 
with 18 Rose 
Diamonds and 
1 whole Pearl, 
4 4s. 


SILVERSMITHS, 


Telegraphic Address: Ruspoli, London, 


5 5s. 


ar Watch and Brooch in Gold, £2 15s. 
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ADIES TRAVELLING, 


VISITORS TO THE SEASIDE, 


And others, exposed to the Scorching Rays of the Sun and heated particles of Dust, 


will find 


ROWLANDS KALYDOR 


Has a most Cooling, Soothing, Healing, and Invigorating effect on the Face, Hands, and Arms 
It prevents and removes Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Redness and Roughness of 

Soothes and heals all Irritation, Stings of Insects, 
Eczema, Burns, and all Cutaneous Eruptions, &c. 
Renders the Skin Soft, Smooth, and Delicate, and 
produces a beautitully Fair and Healthy Com- 
plexion. Bottles, 2s. 3d. and 4s. 6d. It is warranted 
perfectly harmless, and contains no lead, mineral 
corrosive which ruin the 
skin and poison the blood. 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


during hot weather. 
the Skin caused by Hard Water or Sea Bathing. 


poisons, or sublimate, 





prevents it falling off or turning Grey, and is 

especially recommended for Children, as it forms 

the basis of a luxuriant head of hair. Sold also 
in a Golden Colour for fair hair. 

sottles, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal to four small). 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


A Non-Gritty Tooth Powder. 
gives a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. 








Whitens the Teeth, prevents Decay, Strengthens the Gums, and | 
2s. 9d. per box. 











Preserves, Strengthens, and Beautifies the Hair, | 


| 





Ask Chemists for ROWLANDS’ ARTICLES, of 20, Hatton Garden, London, and avoid spurious imitations. 
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ART 


toyal Academy, 


NOTES. 
The council of the when making selections 
for their annual exhibition, enjoy a sinecure com pared to 
that of the examiners for the National Art Competition. 
More than a thousand centres of teaching entered the lists 
this year, and forwarded an average of rather over ninety- 
three works each. ‘To look through 97,943 drawings 
paintings, designs, and models, is no light task, and then 
comes the ordeal of comparing the fraction retained, 
making the awards, and reporting adversely or favourably 
on the classes, and often on the individual exhibit ; 3605 
were deemed worthy of competing for 786 prizes, 
of which number 165 were open only to free students of 
the National Art Training School. ‘The survivors from 
this friendly battle in an artistic arena are on view at the 
Kensington Museum. Of the twelve gold medals 
part was honorary awards to the 
School, and all three went to Miss Lilian 
two of them being figures from life and 
a book Models won three of the other 
oil-painting one, and designs for architecture, orna- 
illustration, and silversmithery the remaining five. 
ir report the examine wv modelling—Mr. Armstead, 
rock, Mr. Onslow rd, and Mr. Hamo Thorny- 
an improve it over last year’s work in 
the round, but a want of complete 
how in figure from life in the round; 
good ”” reliefs from life 
ww order’; ornament lacking in origin- 
ality; heads from life of generally poor quality. In 
painting, Mr. Yeames, Mr. John Collier, and Mr. Hacker 
note improvement in that from the living model, but none 
in punted heads sent from the Training School. Drawings 
from the life are ** fairly good ”’: time sketches are below the 
standard of last year; hands and feet from life ‘‘ are very 
poor in quality heads show an advance on those of last 
year. Lor design, Mr. Morris, Mr. J. Shields, Mr. Lewis 
Day, Mr. Alan Cole, Mr. Stephe n Webb, and Mr. De Morgan 
were examiners; Mr. Graham Harris for mechanical draw- 
ings; Professor Aitchison, Mr. J. G. Jackson, and Mr. J. 
J.Stevenson for the architectural division. Mr. Gow, Mr. 
Brewtnall, Mr. Leslie, and Mr. Crofts were associated with 
some of the other artists named in the sections for still life, 
drapery, and drawing from the living model. Taken alto- 
gether, the report is not discreditable to the teachers or 
students of the contesting schools of art. 


South 


yurth gviven as 


gure ‘‘ extremely 


The Crystal Palace School of Art takes a good position. 
As visitors it has the new Director of the National Gallery 
and Mr. J. B. Burgess, R.A Among its masters it 
numbers Mr. Samuel Hodson, of the Royal Water-Colour 
Society, and Mr. John Scott, of the Royal Institute. On 
Saturday last the works executed during the present 
session were judged by a figure-painter, a sculptor, and 
® landscapist —-namely, Sir James Linton, P.R.I., Mr. 
George Frampton, A.R.A., and Mr. Alfred East, R.1., who 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


collaborated in assigning the prizes. These consisted of four 
silver medals, certificates, and a scholarship in art, the last 
being given to that holder of a certificate who betokened 
the strongest feeling for art. ‘This, therefore, may be 
considered the chief prize, and the judges are not likely 
to have differed as to the rightful ‘‘scholar,” for Miss 
M. Kuthleen Streatfield was easily first. The medallist for 
drawing from the life was Miss Agnes Vyse; for water- 
colour painting from the figure, Miss Thurburn; for 
water-colour paintings of buildings or landscape, Miss 
Helen Craig; for a painting in oils, Miss Thessel 5. 
Cochran. 


taken of the free entry granted 
studios of the late Mr. Calder 
Although his style seems somewhat life- 
it was based on good conventions. <A certain 
was aroused by this reintroduction 
groups and statues which, at quite 
ranging from the tuirties, were exhibited 
Academy. But in spite of the sculptor’s 
thi it Flaxm in and Grecian art were the 
followed (at a long way, in his case), 
such realistic groups as ** Cinderella,” ** Paul and Virginia,” 
and ‘Little Bo-lVeep” were among his best pieces. As 
with all a many of the sketch models were 


Full 
through last 
Marshall, R.A 
less nowaday Ss, 
respec t 

marble 


advantage was 
week to the 


measure of 
to plaster or 
distant dates 
at the Royal 
usual maintenance 
standards to be 


cists, 


more 


artistic than the ¢ omple ted works. 


South Wales increases 
and multiplies its contents. <A figure-piece by Mr. I..R. 
Hughes—'t The Poet Gringoire”; a drawing of Iondon, 
by Mr. Herbert Marshall—-‘' Fleet Street at Sunset”; a 
desert scene by Mr. I*, Goodall ‘A Bedouin’s Home”; 
a painting by Professor Giovanni Costa, have recently 
Professor Costa’s picture 
Messrs. Agnew’s galleries. 
space mainly filled by i bare foot 
bearing a garland-entwined 
entitled ‘* Virginia 
Professor Costa i 


The National Gallery of New 


and 
been bought for 
is for a brief -_ 
It is a large uprig the 
girl in pale green sy nen 
basket on her — and it is 
di Monte San Giorgio, Perugia.” 
more admirable in et ve (pe, but Sydney may 
congratulated on acquiring ‘* Virginia,” and _ it 

be in good company when it arrives at its destination, for 
it is there that ‘‘ Wedded,” by Sir Frederick Leighton, so 
familiar in black and white reproduction, ‘**The Defence 
of Rorke’s Drift,’ by A. de Neuville, ‘* The Widower,” by 
Mr. Luke Fildes, and many another picture which has made 
are to be found. 


1] 
its collection. 


on view ut 


mark in London, 


Last year, of the sales effected within the walls of the 
Royal Academy Mr. Sidney Cooper scored the highest 
price. This year, with the exception of Mr. Iehr’s piece 
of sculpture bought by the trustees of the Chantrey 
Bequest, Mr. Colin Hunter heads the by no means lengthy 
roll of ** sold,” his painting ‘*‘ The Gleanings of the Herring 
Harvest”? having found a purchaser at £800. 
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ECCLESIAS TIC AL NOTES. 
The Bishop of Brisbane is appealing for £50,000 to con- 


stitute a Clergy Central Sustenation Fund in his diocese. 
It will be ap portioned from time to time in grants towards 
stipends in the poorer parishes. At the meeting held in the 
Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House, Bishop Barry 
warnily supporte <1 the appeal on the ground that Brisvane 
was a missionary diocese 

The movement to smote separated Chairmen of 
Districts in the Methodist Connexion has received a severe 
check, notwithstanding the advocacy of many influential 
men. It was rejected by a large majority at the meeting 
of the conference in Birmingham. It was contended by those 
opposed to the scheme that the separated chairmen would 
really be bishops, and that the proposal was one for a 
return to Anglicanism. It was also maintained that the 
expenses of carrying out the arrangements would be very 
great. The laity of Methodism and the rank and file of 
the ministers are evidently decidedly hostile to any moye- 
ment of the kind. 

The new 
Whiteside, is 
London University, 
Doctor of Divinity from Rome. 

The centenary of the Catholic College of Stonyhurst hes 
been celebrated with great success. Nearly seven hundred 
persons sat down at the centenary dinner, including a very 
large number of old Stonyhurst boys and members of 
most of the best known I nelis h Catholic familie - as well 
as priests and laymen from many distant places. Cardinal 
Vaughan said he was there as an old boy to offer, with his 
colleagues, their congratulations and tha: ks to the religious 
order to which that college belonged—the Society of Jesus. 
The religious orders and congregations were the most 
powerful auxiliaries of the Church. 


The Mansfield Summer School of Theology has been 
carried on with great success.. About four hundred 
ministers were present. The most popular lecturer was 
Professor George Adam Smith, of Glasgow, the author of 
an important new work on the historical geography of the 
Holy Land. 

The programme for the Church Congress again suggests 
the doubt whether once a year for a Church Congress is not 
too often. The Guardian suggested some time ago that 
once in three years might be sufficient. This year there 
are many of the old names and the old subjects. The 
Higher Criticism appears to have established itself firmly, 
Professor Driver and Professor Sanday being among the 
speakers for the year. Several ladies are announced, 
including Miss Soulsby, head mistress of the Oxford High 
School, Mrs. Scharlieb, M.D., Miss E. Wordsworth, and 
the wives of several bishops. Mr. R. H. Hutton, of the 
Spectator, is also announced, his subject being ‘ Christian 
Doctrine in its Relation to Agnosticism.” f 


Roman Catholic Bishop of L > rpool, Dr. 
about forty years of age. He is a L.A. of 
and has already received the degree of 





More attention has been given to the cure of stammer- 
ing and other impediments of speech by Mr. 
of Brampton Park, Huntingdon, than Ly any 
man in England. ILimself a hopeless stammerer for 
more than thirty years, his treatment of his 
led him to a study of the stammering 


generally. 


Beasl y; 
other 
own case 
close causes of 
Ilaving coin- 

pleted 
own cure, 
the student 
became the 
with 


his 


monitor, 
such remark- 
able success 
that many old 
and young of 
both sexes, 
who had 
thought their 
impediments 
absolutely 
incurable, 
have had the 
power of 
perfect 
speech re- 
stored to 
them, and many whose lives might have been aimless 
and without ambition have been enxbled to enter the 
Church, the Army, the Navy, the medical and other pro- 
fessions, with perfect ease. 

It would be well if the existence of so valuable an 
institution were more generally known, for undoubtedly 
stammering may be classed as one of the most grievous of 
the minor afflictions which beset poor humanity. In the 
present age, when competition for the profe&Ssions becomes 
keener every year, it is not to be wondered at that the 
authorities are growing correspondingly stricter in viva voce 
examinations of candidates whose speech education has 
been neglected, and refusing absolutely to pass those who 
suffer from stammering, no matter how superior their 
qualifications in other respects may be. It seems very 
remarkable that the greatest of all human powers—‘‘ the 
power of speech ”’—should not only be uncultivated in 
schools, but positively injured, as it certainly is, by the 
present system of cramming and high pressure. 

A stammering boy at school finds success all but im- 
possible, for at every turn his infirmity blocks the way. 
He is often unable to answer questions, although he may 
know what to say far better than any other boy in the 


Mn. B. Brasiey, Jun. 


becomes to a sensitive lad very 
and destroys all feeling of 
emulation or interest in his work. If he be of an indolent 
shirk his lessons, knowing that his 


a time, 


This, after 


him 


class. 

galling, makes careless, 
nature he can easily 
hesitation wi!l cause him to be passed over, as possibly his 
him credit for knowing his work when he 


tutor may give 
he may be industrious and 


On the other hand, 
through want of speech, be 
although perfect in every line. 


does not. 
clever, and yet, considered 
na dullard, 
only is the 
but his social life is often made 
thoughtless or wanton behaviour of his com- 
panions, In every boys will be found who take 
delight in laughing at the afflictions of and 
stammering seems to afford them special opportunity for 
Loys are sometimes worked into 


lazy or 

Not 
retarded, 
through the 


stammering boy's educational work 


utterly miserable 


school 
others, 


ridicule and imitation. 
ungovernable passion through such heartless behaviour, 
while others of a different temperament have been so hurt 
as to appear almost broken-hearted. Many an amiable 
lad has had his temper spoiled and his disposition ruined 
Parents are often utterly ignorant 
a state of things, and boys of 
> or complain. 


under such conditions. 
of the existence of such 
the right metal are unwilling to ‘‘ peach’ 

Not 
parent in fifty 
has the re- 
miotest idea 
of the suffer- 
ings their 
stammering 
children 
undergo, but 
if they would 
take the 
trouble to 
minutely in- 
quire, they 
would very 
often find a 
mental con- 
dition of un- 
happiness 
which would 
greatly sur- 
prise them. 
But it fre- 
quently hap- 
pens that 
they have 
consulted the fa: nily doctor, and have only been too ready 
to accept his comforting formula that ‘‘ the boy will grow 
out of it.” There are. fortunately, some medical men “who 
will not treat the matter in this cavalier-like manner; far 
from it. Many of them are fully alive to the vast growth and 
increasing importance of the malady, but, unfortunately, 


one 


Mr. B. Pzasiey. 


there are still many to be found who do not like to 
admit their want of knowledge of the subject (which, in 
truth, does not come within the province of their profe ‘ssion), 
and, therefore, dismiss it in this easy but reprehensib fe 
manner. If any proof of the fallacy of their theory be 
needea, we have only to look at the thousands of stammerers 
of mature age who have lived, and live now, to reproach 
their parents, 
but for whose 
neglect in 
early life 
their misery 
might have 
been spared. 

Mr. Beas- 
ley’s  estab- 
lishment at 
Brampton 
Park, near 
Huntingdon, 
provides a 
remedy for 
this. He 
there re- 
ceives a 
aay “l num- 
ber of stam- 
merers of all 
having 
a tutor for 
the younger 
ones or for 
older ones 
requiring a coach. The tutors engaged are men with 
University degrees and possessing c¢ wredentials of undoubted 
capacity for thorough teaching, while the treatment of 
impedime nts is conducted only by Mr. Beasley and his 
co-principals, Mr. Beasley, jun., ‘and Mr. Ketley. The 
younger pupils have their own rooms, so that both in as 
well as out of doors they can play by themselves. The 
principal games in summer are cricket and lawn-tennis; 
in winter, football, ey, hege golf. In winter evenings, 
music, theatricals, chess, draughts form part of the 
usual occupation after <All 

With respect to older pupils, there is every facility for 
perfect enjoyment of the country. In winter the hunting 
man is within easy distance of the meets of the ‘ Fitz- 
william,” the ‘*‘Cambridgeshire,” and the ‘Oakley ” 
Hounds, while the enthusiasts for golf have links in and 
round the park. In the evening, billiards, amateur 
theatricals, and music, &c. During summer there is 
cricket, lawn-tennis, boating, and fishing. Altogether the 
life at Brampton Park is essentially the home life of a 
well regulated family, where discipline is maintained in a 
manner which ensures perfect order without entailing 
restrictions which, in some establishments, are found to 
be irksome. Mr. Beasley is also the writer of a little 
book on stammering, which may be had eithe. from 
Brampton Park, Huntingdon, or his London establishment, 
** Sherwood,” Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W, 


ages, 


Mr. W. J. Kerttey. 
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Claret-Jug, Ric ~oagee Pine Cut Plain Oval Mustard-Pot, with Very Handsome Corinthian 
Crystal Glass, with plain Glass Lining, Pillar Candlesticks, 6} in. high. 
ou erling Silver Mounts, £3 15s. Prince’s Plate, £1 5s. Prince's Plate, £2 4s, per pair. . 
Prince's Plate Mounts, £2 15s. Sterling Silver, £2 2s, Sterling Silver, £5 per pair. —_— 
Full-size Entrée-Dish, with Movable H anille. 
Kettle and Stand, with Ebony Handle and Knob. Prince's Plate, £4, Sterling Silver, £18, 
Prince’s Plate 
1} pints £3 15 O © 
2 pints 450 


2) pints 415 0 = 


198 to 162, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


—_— (Facing thc Mansion House). Handsomely Fluted ‘* Queen Anne "’ Afternoon Tea-Set 
Prince’s Plate richly fluted Hors d’(Euvres Dish, with in Prince’s Plate, £4 5s. 


Coral and Shell Handles, gilt inside, £4 10s, Manufactory: ROYAL PLATE & CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 








ane ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
Uline} goQD§ SENT TO THE COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 





Crumb-Scoop, thick Ivory Handle, Chased Blade. Prince's Plate, £1 15s. 
Ste ling Silve er, £4. 








Sterling Silver Tea-Caddy, with 


2 5s. richly chased Panels, 4} in. high 
by 24 in. square, £3, 


Fer 








Beautifully ye -pier¢ od and Engraved 
Breakfast-Cruet in Prince’s Plate, £1 1s. Sterling is : - etmeat Dish, Revolving Soup-Tureen, “7 36 “| d Cover, in Prince’s Plate, ape-Scis 
In Sterling Silver, £3 3s. Electro Silver, £1 "Os. Ste ting Silver, £2 15s. 


NS “DRINK IT DAIL 
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the World 
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This is a FACSIMILE of the GREAT DUTY CHEQUE paid by LIPTON for his week's 


clearance of Tea, and represents over one-half of the average weekly payments for Duty paid by the entire 
Tea Trade on the whole of the Tea imvorted into Great Britain. 


LARGEST TEA SALE IN THE WORLD. 


LIF TOR, TEA PLANTER, CEYLON. 


BRANCHES BVARYWHAERE. AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
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THE PAST OPERA SEASON attractive it was found necessary to perform them in con- OLITUARY. 
junction with one or other of the short operas now so much VISCOUNT HARDINGE. 
tions siven in the coure of the season was allogether Charles Stewart Hardinge, Viscount Hardinge, died at his 
May and the end of July we have had an amount of opera without parallel : there were no fewer than eighter lle "residence, South 
altogether in excess of our requirements, if not, indeed, of following are the names of the twenty-seven oven that v br us Ae gdh ag He an 
eptive capacity. Sir Augustus LHlarris started were mounted, together with the number of times that & cad = foak in 1822. pas 
; ion of breaking all previous they were performed: * Falstaff,” se Pagliacci,” and ~é ae > ae was eldest onde wilt ian 
eck he mounted ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” each eight; “‘ Faust,” seven; _ eS ees oe Right Hon. Henry 
ote fh? ' ‘ Lohengrin,” ‘* Carmen,” and ‘*‘ Roméo et Juliette, yy Hardinge 
vi alstaff’” and ‘* Manon each six; ‘ Philémon et Baucis,” five; ‘* La Nav- Y -s r a G ae Re Genawel 
for the first time in this country. arraise,” four; ‘* Manon Lescaut,” ‘‘ Orféo,” and ‘ f ; f India, whe ney 
, followed this outburst, but * T/Attaque du Moulin,” each three ; ‘Die Walkiire,” oe 1 “3 £ : io san Vicauuee 
aval ind during the last “Siegfried,” ‘* Tannhauser,” ‘* Tristan und Isolde,” ’ J - : ed of Lahore 
Impresario (opening lis house ** Fidelio,” ‘* Der I reischiitz,”” ** Rigole tto,” “Signa,” 4 EVA . ’ and of King’s New- 
added to his repertory as many ** Aida,” ** Werther, ‘E laine,” and ‘‘ The Lady of Long- x 4 — SUP ton in the county of 
Werther. La Navari 1ise,”’ ford,’ each two; and ‘ Les ee, ‘* Lucia,” and Fest whose ereat- 
iltaneousl ying on a season ‘‘Die Meistersinger” each one. The most noteworthy - ] er. Sir Robe ardinge. raised a saci gy See 
y Laue ie latter was prolonged débuts were those of Mdlle. Delna, Signor Pessina (who im gr mg oh — arg at fo pod = Haass 
h month two mor pl iyed Falstaff), and M. Flon, the Brussels conductor, all tai be Kin > Charl = TT. af heats N, tine Hall : The lute 
and Ihe Lady of of whom we are likely to see again. For the rest it will weg a kesten Filemal of ry Ist Volouiuan Battalion 
wrens oo 2 +" “g the row mM. ly oa aa ve Baas “3 * a I —— Roval West Kent Regiment and A.D.C.-to the Queen, was 
) ‘ ome \ } he ( Mu, d Ss ore e ri ‘ e orcrosse, . . a nie a A . i 
nl gost cox Pomel if Signorina Olga Olghina, Signorina Zilli, Signorina Kitzu, at one time M.D. for tag eB He — in 1856, 
seven ope Las teil hile short ne iod of clever Signor Bedusc hi, Signo Pini - Corsi}, M. Albers, and Lavinia, daughter of ‘ yea Karl of ee oo s66U0 
peras in the incredibly short pert seven 5 an eldest son, Henry Charles, now Viscount Hardinge, 
ndaday! M. Gillibert. born in 1857, who married in 1891 Mary, daughter of the 
i bono?” might the intelligent foreigner well ask. The opera season came to a brilliant close - July 30, IIon. Ralph Nevill. 
go without opera nine months in the year and then when ** Ine Meistersinger”’ was performed. Jean de — 
in more than you can properly enjoy during the Reszke made an irreproac hable Walther, giving he “test ”’ We have to record the deaths of— 
naming three? The question has been put more than ongs in the first act and the “ preislied ” with all possible Rear-Admiral John William Pike, at his residence, 
in these columns of late, and the explanation given ; expression and charm of style-—and a more impassioned 116, Holland Road, Kensington, on July 21. ‘lhe late 
he means for remedying what is obviously an econo- and gallant lover could hardly have been imagined. Admiral received the Crimean, Turkish, and Baltic medals. 
il as well as an artistic error have still apparently to be Madame Emma Eames undertook the réle of Eva for He married Jane, daughter of Mr. John Brown, I’. R.G.S. 
discovered, Certain it is, however, that Sir Augustus the first time at Covent Garden with entire success. Dame Frances Joanna Bunbury, on July 21, at the 
Ilarris has gone a little farther this year 1n the direction She sang delightfully and prese nted a bewitching Manor House. Mildenhall, Suffolk. . She was dauchter of 
of novelty-producing than either his subscribers or hi appearance. Another new feature was the Hans Sachs 2 T conard "Horner, F.R.S. In 1844 she married Sir 
critics thought actually necessary; while the public, in of Signor Ancona, who had formed an_ excellent Charles James Fox Bunbury, Baronet, of Stanney Hall, 
wcordance with its habit, has all along treated the new conception of the character of the poet-cobbler, and Cheshire. but had no issue. — : 
operas with palpable indifference, and only paid to see the delivered the monologues with a thorough grasp of their AT j hn Ogil f Insl = oe of Radin 
old ones when associated with the names of the most dis- profound meaning. More restraint was noticeable in ; sh yer sf Vy» 7 ¥ owe ON 3 22 = He wach 
tinguished artists in the company. There was not time for Mr. David Bispham’s Beckmesser, which remains one of at Ilare Craig, es ity otf ag ] r ) “C 1 os 
more than two or three of the novelties to be submitted to the best things given us by this clever Wagnerian artist, a besa i. 1D ae t h Sed l: 2 bets - Me oO ~ 
a fair test, and the result in these cases happened to be the while M. Vlancon’s Pogner was superbly dignified and Ins y eornny a 1890, ae bt gah 1 t ast ae Pe y road 
reverse of favourable. *‘Manon Lescaut” and ‘* Werther” impressive, the famous address being declaimed with ppocagg i _ i, a “og Willi "Re, a aaa 
quite failed to draw, and ‘‘T*alstaff,” although it attained a the utmost distinction of style. M. Dufriche once Agnes vice N aus DU > : 1, vig Mr. Willian 
goodly number of performances, was not played before such more lent useful aid as Fritz Kothner, and Mr. Joseph — 9 te 7 %~ 1 . he | pe pigs a 
consistently large audiences as to repay the manager for his ©’Mara was vivacious enough as David. The quintet purnett, ” egy tg " _— oe Seeen ew «Weare 
outlay in importing a special company of artists from Milan. in the third act was splendidly sung. Signor Mancinelli Viscountess Baring, at | arlsbad, on July 22. She was 
or ** La Navarraiso’’ and “ L’Attaque du Moulin” we had his instrumental forces thoroughly in hand, and youngest daughter of Colonel Davidson, C.B., and hadron 
think there is a future here, but he would be a sanguine was called forward to share the applause with the married less than a month ago namely, on June 26, to 
prophet who foretold enduring popularity for ‘‘ The Lady principal artists, the curtain having to be raised three Viscount Baring, eldest son of the Ear! of Northbrook. 
Hugh Forbes Irvine, of Drum, in the 


‘Signa.’ On the other hand, or four times after each act. Sir Augustus Harris thanked Mr. Ir: incis 
Aberdeen, on July 25. He was born in 1854, 


and was eldest surviving son of Mr. Alexander Forbes 
LL.D., of Drum, which was granted to his ancestor, 
William de Irwin, by King Robert Bruce. The late Mr. 
and that the Polish tenor would also then Irvine married, in 1880, Mary Agnes, daughter of Mr. John 
Ramsay, of Barra, and leaves issue one son. 


through the records of the s ison which has just 


unated will suffice to show that between the middle of 


rh to the 
nety-two performances ¢ 


of Longford” or even for 
opera-goers have rushed to hear M. Jean de Reszke when- his supporters in the course of the evening, and announced county of 
ever he has sung Roméo, Lohengrin, or Faust, and to listen the re-engagement of the principal artists for next year. 
to Madame Calvé each time she has appeared as Carmen or He added that M. Jean Ps Reszke would appear next Irvine, 
Santuzza. It is nevertheless worthy of note that hackneyed season as Tristan, when ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde”? would be 
works like ** Lucia” and ‘ Rigoletto” did not draw, even sung in German 
with Madame Melba in the cast; and to make them undertake the réle of Des Grieux in Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon.” 








THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810. 


Otel. MAPPIN BROTHERS?’ 


PETER SCOTCH TWEED ULSTERS, ae (220, REGENT STREET, W. 
choice patterns, with detachable | | soresses:( & 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. (siucs” 


Cape, 


. = SPOONS 
ROBINS | N GOLF — in newest Tweeds, _ & 
with Tartan reversings, . 

— = 7 FORKS. 
15s. 9d. to £3 3s. 

The MACINTOSH OF THE 

OXFORD ST SEASON, in checked waterproof 
° Tweeds, with detachable Cape, 

2Is. 

\ LETTER ORDERS BY RETURN. 

















COFFEE SERVICES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE prices reduced) POST FREE. 


GOODS FORWARDED TO THE COUNTRY ON APPROVAL, 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ celebrated QUEEN’S PLATE AND CUTLERY 
: Manufactured at the Queen’s Works, Sheffield, is the finest in the world, 
¢ Loanofine & VW Once tried and has stood the test of 80 years. It is supplied direct at wholesale 


ofine poe. é &\ ; . ices, and can only be obtained from 
“\o%ttine Pomade...fe. always used prices, and can only 


st nothings Getter MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 


pi: be used in every household. as {4 2¢ complexion 


SoLD BY ALL CHEmisTs. WHOLESALE Depot: 67, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


_S Sovo av ais Cnemire_Wnoutt —9| 220, REGENT STREET, W. 
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Tus Bresor of Loxpon (Dr. Temple) writes from Fulham Palace—“I have pleasu 

| ® letting Mesers. Feitoc + Smith know that thew ‘ Specialité’ Lime Juice (o:dial is highly appreciated 

p= my guests.” Tan Lancer writes—* Messrs. Feitoe carried off the paim with their | Next Sir John 

* Specsaate’ Lime Jusce Cordial.”— | i4 EA PSI DE E Cc ) 
Jone 16th, 1885, in its re port on the a 5 + * Bennett’s 

| ational Health Exhii 


Buppled to Houses Sutanet 
= Ni E Nw) U |! Cc = - > AND QuvuvEEN’S worR=zs, SHEFFIELD. 


ae eee) |  ERCHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND HOTELS SUPPLIED. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. | SUMMER SERVICE OF TRAINS TO SCOTLAND BY THE 
UGUST—BANK HOLIDAY —Special Cheap WEST COAST (L. & N. W. & CAL. RYS.) ROYAL MAIL ROUTE. 


Return Tickets will be issued on Friday, Saturday, and ADDITIONAL AND ACCELERATED EXPRESS SERVICE 
HE 
1 


Sunday, Aug. 3, 4, and 5, to and from London and the Seaside, | FROM LONDON TO ABERDEEN AND THE DEESIDE, 1 
available for return on Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday, | HIGHLAND RAILWAY, AND THE CALLANDER AN 
Aug. 5, 6, 7, or 8, a8 per special bills. OBAN LINE. 


) 


eae TRE & OHA PEST ROT CORRIDOR TRAINS 
VARIS.—SHORTEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE, | WITH REFRESHMENT AND DINING 
through the charming Scenery of Normandy, to the Paris | BOTH FOR 1s1 D 3rp CLASS PASSEN( 
terminus near the M udelei LONDON AND EDINBURGH AND GL ASGOW. 





. Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. } —- 
Two Special Express Services eekdays and Sundays). I ONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN AND 
+ Oe rd AL W AS8 ~_Tee te »wing ADDITIONAL 


London to Paris ( &2) (,2,3) | Paris to London (1 & 2) (1, 2, 3 

















a.m. p.m a * es | AND ACCELERATED TRAIN SERVICE now in operation. 
Victoria dep. 9.0 8.501 Paris (St. Lazare) dep. 9.30 9.0 | Ist and 3rd ¢ ote ri trains :— 
London bridge » 90 90] p.m. am WEEK DAYS 
p-m.a.m. | London Bridge . arr. 7.0 7.40 
. Paris (St. Lazare) arr. 6.35 8.0] Victoria — » 7.0 7.00 Leave A A 
: — —— | London amanam/am pri pm) pm) pmipm pm t 
Fare Sin gle, First 7d.; Second, 25s. 7d. ; Phird 18s. 7d. (Euston) 51571510 01030 2 0 7 508 Os SOY OO C12 0 
Return, First Second, 42s. 3d.; Third, 33s Arrive | 
AP sibaan Drawing: Room Car runs in the Fir t and Sec md Class | Edinbro’ | 
train bet ween Victoria and Newhaven | (Pr. St.) 5T 6 30 @ ocli 
Powerful Steamers, with excellent Deck and other Cabins | Glasgov 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe (Central) 15 — 640 9 14 7 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &e Greenock .. ” — 7 551083 ‘ 
Tourists Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit all the | Gourock Is a 51084.) | 
principal pl s of interest on the Continent Ohan 4 9 251214 eS tS 
ae laeameata - Perth ee s Q - - > 2 5 40, 7 55) — 11 F2 
> one ’ . , arr, r , verness 
>RIGHTON.—FRIDAY, SATURDAY, AND | !*¢t" 
SUNDAY FO SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY, OR Dunkeld... | — — 16 i +40) 6* 510 5 
WEDNESDAY.—Cheap Return: Tickets to Brighton will be issued Dundee .. |7 15 8B — |) fF) 7 Be 7 BO) 8 O55 12*1'] 432 
on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, Aug. 3, 4, and 5, by all Trains, | Aberdeen... |9 5 10 15 3 i 0 2* 0) 6 20 
t ling to ¢ oria, Clapham Junction, and Balham ; Ballater 10) — | 4%5 
from Kensingtor Road Vest Br mn, Chelsea, and Inverness | 
Battersea; and f m Bridge, New Cross, Brockley, Honor via 
Oak Park, and For Aberdeen .. & 1) 1 35) 1 Be OFS 1o* 

4 Returning by ar r uccording to class on Sunday, Monday, ls —__—— ———— 
Tuesday, or Wednesday Return Fares from London IM4s., 8s. 6d., Passengers arrive Greenock at 9.39 and Gourock 9.48 a.m. on 
and Gs. 4d Saturdays 

EVERY SUNDAY CHEAP FIRST-CLASS TRAINS from G After July 24 Passengers reach Inverness at 10.40 a.m 
Vie ia 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m., calling at Clapham Junction and | The 7.00 p.m. Express from Euston to Perth will run from July 24 
Croydeot Day Keturn Tickets, 10s to Aug. 10 inclusive (Saturday and Sunday nights excepted). The 
SPECIAL CHEAP TRAINS on Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, Highland ¢ mpany will take this train forward specially from 
Aug. 4, 5, and 6, from London Bridge direct, and from Victoria Perth in advance of the Mail, so as to reach Inverness at 10.40 a.m. 
calling at Clapham Func tion and Croydon ® On Saturday nights the 8.50, 9, and 10 p.m. trains from Euston 


do not convey passengers to stations mark ® (Sunday mornings in 


a RANK HOLIDAY, MONDAY, AUG. 6, | Seotiend) ee ee eae 


+ Arrives at Inverness at 1.30 p.m. on Sundays. 


i, p Day Excursions from London lo Bri n. Lewes, Friday night from London (Euston) 
aa Newhaven, Seatord, Tunbridge Wells, East bourne Mh shill, St A The 8 p.m. Highland Express and the 12 Night Train will run 
4 Leonards, Hast Worthing, Havant, Portsmouth, Southsea, and every night (except Saturdays). 
the Isle of Wight On Saturdays passengers by the 2 p.m. train from London are not 
conveyed bey« a Perth by the Highiand Railway, and only as far 


( {RYSTAL PALACE. FREQUENT TRAINS | ® Aberdeen by the ¢ aledo ynnian Railway 


| Carriages with Lavatory Accommodation are run on the principal 

















ge ECT to the Crystal Talace from London Bridge, New | Express Trains between London and Scotland without extra charge 
Cros ctoria, Kensington (Addison Road), Clapham Junction, &c., Improved Sleeping Saloons, accompanied by an attendant, are run 
as XK iuire d by the traffi | on the Night Trains bet ween London, Edinburgh Glasgow, Greenock, 
Stranraer, Perth, and Aberdeen. Extra charge 5s. for each berth 
= BRIGHTON RACES, AUG. 7, 8, and 9, A Special Train will leave Leston (Saturdays and Sundays 
, LEW! RACEs, AUG. 10 and 11 | excepted) at 6.20 p.m. from July 9 to Aug. 10, inclusive, for the con- 
7 wn lp To) J veyence of Horses and Private Carriages only to all parts of 
: Q PEC IAL FAS PRAINS. From London | seotiana. A Special Carriage for the conveyance of Dogs will be 
% \ Bride und Victoria Cheap Day Return Tickets From | attached to this train. 
+ Hastings, I wsthourne, Tunbridge Wells, Portsmouth, Chichester, | Additional trains from Birmingham. Liverpool, Manchester, and 
4 Horsham, &c., and certain intermediate Stations per Handbills | other towns will connect with the above trains 
¥ Frequent Extra Trains from Brighton to Lewes Races. For aches varticulars see the Companies’ Time- Bills 
2 - - > Hanasecer, Genera! Manager, L. & N. W. Railway 
” > i OTCTT : "TS | 5 8 OM PSO rene Manager, Caledonis tailwe 
peok FULL PARTICULARS see Time Books, | July be Puompson, General Manager, Caledonian Railway 
Programme and Hs undiellie to be obtained at the stations 
and at the foll ing Branch Offic 1 t o> be 
; obtained : West-End General Offic t Nees \ REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN ROOM. 
as and &, Grand Hotel Buildings ar ™ | 4 rIDMAN’S SEA SALT. 
Cornhill; Cook's Ludgate Circus Office ; and Gaze's Office, 142, Strand. | Patronised by the Royal Family. 
(By Order A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager | Should be used at any desired temperature in every case of 
4 " | Weakness, Rheumatism, Tender Feet, &c., and for all Children 
4 i 7? @] in the Daily Bath Nothing so fortifies and invigorates the 
- ) A ND VU. M AIL-STE A M E R Ds) | constitution In case of difficulty to obtain it, write to the 
fs ° ROM LONDON TO | Proprietors, Tipman and Son, Ltd., Bushell Street, London, I 
Ph BOMBAY, GIBRAL ARK, MALTA, BRLIN- ' | To avoid worthless and injurious substitutes, ask for Tidman’s 
by a4, st, EGYPT, DEN, and MADRAS, Every week. Of all Chemists, Grocers, &c. 
it BOMBAY a tein 
: CALCUTTA, COLOMTO CHINA STRAITS . | rg ‘ Ww ‘ 
JAPAN. AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, + _ Every | T IDMAN’S SALICYLIC ~ TOILET ' SOAP, 
‘ ‘TASMANIA j Fortnight. in Tablets at 4d., 6d., and 1s., and Boxes of Three Tablets. 
DIRECT SERVICES from BRINDISI to EGYPT and the EAST. | Cooling, Refreshing, Antiseptic, Detergent, Emollient, and Soothing 
es cl Ret Ticket to the most Delicate and Sensitive Complexions. The greatest luxury 
y ne severe Saumeen in Shaving; the best soap for Infants and Children. Testimonials 
For P. art foulars ap ply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall | free by post. Of all Chemists, Grocers, &c., or post free of the 
Street, E nd 25, Cockspur Street, London, 8. W. Proprietors, TIDMAN and SON, Ltd., Bushell Street, London, E. 
q 
} ‘ 
‘4 THE ROSE’S WEALTH OF SWEETKESS 
Ay. BLENT WITH THE FRAGRANT BREATH OF VIOLETS; 
4 STEALING O'ER THESE THE HEAVIER BALM 
? > From SLEEPY, STAR-EYED, SOUTHERN ORANGE BLOOMS; 
OL SCK TY. AND SPICES FROM THE MYSTIC GROVES OF ORIENT, 
ZR GY WHILE THROUGH THEM ALL, MINGLING YET KEEPING STILL 
i U ITS SWEET IDENTITY, A FLOOD OF PERFUME 
WAFTED FROM ALFINE FIELOS OF LAVENDER. 
’S FLORID WATE 
MURRAY & LANMAN’S ORIDA AT 
UNRIVALED FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF, TOILET OR BATH 
MOST DELIGHTFUL WHEN SPRAYED AROUND THE APARTMENTS WITH AN ATOMIZER- 














TO-DAY’S FASHIONS IN 


MOURNING ATTIRE. 


’ ALSO ELEGANT DRESS NOVELTIES 
IN ALL NEUTRAL SHADES. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
256 To 264, RECENT ST. 
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| OOK OF HOLLAND route to the Continent AY O N T E ( a a fo a ° 
vid Harwich daily (Sundays included New twin tcrew 4 

5.5. AMSTERDAM (1745 tons BERLIN § (1745 tons), and . —— . 

CHELMs — D (1635 tons). Cheapest and best route to Germany THE SEASON. 

— Hollan | aumeume 











ANTWERP EXHIBITION, via Harwich, every Weekday. First \ , 

Return, 30s. : Second, 20s : The winter season on the Riviera is rendered much more enjoy- 

Passengers leave don (Liverp« Street Station) at 8.30 p.m able by the facilities of access to nace ané nie Carlo, with the 
Direct Service to Harwich vid Lincoln or Peterborough and March | multitede of quick trains on the double line of railway between 
from Scotland, the North and Midlands, saving time and money Nice and Mentone, enabling parties to return, after a performer 
Dining Car from York. HAMBURG by G.S.N. Co.'s 8.8. Wednes- at a theatre or a concert, or in the evening after dinner, tu any of the 
days and Saturdays. Cheap Tickets and Tours to all parts of the towns on the coast where visitors are accustomed to sojourn 
Continent. Read the G.E.R. Co.'s ** Tourist Guide to the Continent The Monte Carlo Theatre. under the able director, M. Raonl 
price 6d., post Sd. Particulars at 61, Regent Street, W., or of the Gunsbourg, opened this season with “ Niniche in which Judi 





Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. achieved a succe “qual to that of her best days, assisted by a com 
pany all of whom gained their share of applause ; the aristocrat i 


Su M ME R TC JURS IN N( IRWA Y.—Tour of and fashionable sedi nce com cob er “Be gory os a oo it 





. % from Nice and Cannes, and from 
TWELVE DAYS to the WEST COAST AND FIORDS | were the Grand Duchess Peter of Russia and the Grand Duchess 
OF NORWAY. The well-known steam yacht ST. SUNNIVA Leuchtenberg 














will leave Leith during the season as under :— AUGUST 4 and 18 TI f the Monte Carlo Theatre continued with “Ia 
Berths can be secured and full particulars, with Handbook, obtained nay fay to mci gp Bort yy ~ ’ Mesdame Monthazon 
in London from W. Beattie, 102, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; Sewell Fille iadame Angot ! i Paul HM t Mor Prince ~ by 
and Crowther, 18, Cockspur Street, 8.W., and branches; Thos. Cook and Gilberte Messrs Davic Me Mot e Bell ’ "y 9 lhe 
and Son, Ludgate Circus, and branches me Giaze and Son es Audran ; and Ruy Blas,’ with veer ; : i ie, t'M “ 
Strand, and branches; or from G. Hourston, 64, Constitution Street, director had secured the a ee pre earn Split . ave D _ 
Leith. and Chas. Mersylees, Northern Whar, Aberdcen Prince,” which in the capttal hac aciteves so grent 6 success 


} The programme from March 10 to April 1 consisted of two 


(SANADIAN PACIFIC | SERVICES, | Stein ty'Saint Suens, with Madame Deschampe-scbin, Raleze 


et Dalila,’ by Saint-saéns 


CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA,) Monthly, via land Fabre: “La Sonnambula Madame Marcella Sembrich 

ROUND the WORLD f VANCOUVER Messrs. Queyla and Bonudouresque, fils Amy Robsart by 

Fastest, finest, only win-screw nee on Pacific Ocean. | Isidore de Lara, with Madame Sembrich and Messrs. Melchisédec 

Specially interesting route for tourists, throu eh rei dest scenery on | and Que yie Rigoletto “Ta Fille du Régiment and on 

American Continent Luxurious Hotel ADIAN TOURS rill » close Les Dragons de Villars,”’ performed by Mall 
arranged, Shooting, Fishing. For tickets fea .-~ ed hooks aha pg one > snd M. Boudouresque, fils 

time tables, apply—Canadian Pacific Rly., 67 and 68, King William In the xan on March 15, the above list of entertainments at 

St., London, E.¢ and 30, Cockspur Street, Charing Cro | the theatre was accompanied by other interesting proceedings at 


PHE WATERS There are the Conferences to be held by M. Francisque Sarcey 


r1V Atty 
] {or HIGHLY EFFICACIOUS Twice a week, Thursday and Sunday, there are the Classical and 
International Concerts, under the competent direction of M 
"hp IN CASES « tHEUY S) i ri Arthur Steck 
MINERAL ASI f RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and nl ; | 
Every day will have its artistic performance and attraction 
s s 3 3 
PRIN SKIN AFFECTION The International Fine Arts Exhibition openes on Jan. 16, Is 
5 GS ' , erior to those of past years, in the choice and value of the works 
6 Va mh , 7 S » superior ’ r 
= THE BATHS ARE THE MOST COMPLETE | Cohected, painting» by great’ masters, and in the arrangementa 
" LOP made byt efforts of the distinguished president, M. Georges de 
IATH. IN EUROPE. Dramard 
) Her Serene Highness Princess Alice has accepted the honorary 
Letters to the Manager will receive every attention presidency of the committee of patro d patroness« Among 


8. Bonnat, Giérome, .« s Lefebvre, Detaille, 





the names are Mes 








5 NTO p ° . ~ | and Barrias, of the Institut Fone Carolus 
VENK E.— Grand Hotel d'Italie. On the | Duran, Edelfelt, sir Frederick adraso, Paolo 
' . Michetti, Munkacsy, and Alfred Stevens raging " 
Grand Canal, close to the Square of St. Mare Renowned ' ' t 
restaurant and brasserie adjoining the Hotel. Substantial and with M_ de Dramard, have been able © collect examples of the mivet 
generous fare Baver GRunwanp, Proprietor esteemed French and foreign artists ; 
Monte Carlo has other recreations and pastime it affords lawn 


7: a ennis, pigeon-shooting, fencing, and various sports, exercises, atl 
\ F¢ IRTNIGHT IN KI N LA ND. Hull to pare ved me ay - ides the ape ee Se FB posi ate. and pure air inthe 


marvellously fine climate, where epidemic diseases are unknown 





Helsingfors (via Copenhagen) in 34 days. The Finnish Stear 
ship Company's Boats tenes Hull every Sat sine P ip a ‘Good Visitors coming Monte Carlo, if it be only for one day or a few 
accomm ae on for 30 Ist Class, and 14 2nd Class Passengers. Fares hours find themselves ma place of enchanting beauty and man 
£5 Ist Class (Return £8); £3 2nd Class (Return. £5 Board. Ss. and | eld. delight Breakfasting or dining at ope, the renown 
38. per diem respectively. Apply Jo Goop and Son i . establishments here, and meeting persons of their acquaintance 
I pec ‘ pply HN pand High St., Hull they find all the gaiety of Parisian life, while scenes of fairyland 


7 coeaara ar Oa =e - ~~ | at every turn and every glance. are presented to the eye, and winter 
YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE | here dies not exist 
, (Estabiished half a century Searches and Authentic 
nformats n respecting F ‘amily Arms and Vedigrees Crest and TPT « , ‘KET. IEW N¢ “LS 
Motto in heraldic colours, 7s. Gd. Book-plates engraved in M sdern | URST and BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS, 
aud Medieval aces Heraldic Seal Engraving 
It, 


UMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM SUIT AND SER VICK. By Mrs HERBERT MARTIN, 

Prospectus post free 25. Cranbourn Street, London, W.C Author « mnie Lesley * Britomart 
NTT ccietateaen  aareaad ie z enone AV AGA BOND IN ARTS. By ALGERNON UISSING, 
YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED Author of Moorland Idyl,” “A Village Hampden,” &¢ 


STATIONERY. Best quality VPaye and § sre Court - 
Saveenes, al mamaed tn aioe ah Olen." wut Bee HOIST WITH HER OWN PETARD. By REGINALD 





or Address No charge for engraving steel die. Signet ring It ols 

18 carat, from 42s. Card plate and 50 best visiting cards, 2s. 8d THE L. IGHT ‘OF OTHER DAYS ty Mrs. FORRESTER, 
ladies’, 38, Weddingandinvitation cards. Specimens free.—25, Cran Author of Viva My Lord and My Lads &e. 2 vol 

bourn Street, London, W.( SHALLOWS. By MYRA SWAN. 2 vols. 


Second Edition of MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTI® 
ORIENT COMPANY’S | By BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of The Awakening «f 

| Mary Fenwick.” ** One Reason Why,” &e. 3 vol 

VACHTING CRUISES | London: Hunrsr and Biackerr, Limited 
13, Great Marlborough Street 
By the Steam — LUSITANIA, 3877 tons register, and GARONNE: 
3876 tons register, leaving LONDON as unde 1d GR ON two AS ay : 
dinys later — meeeieeatieusnecetes RLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. — No. 96. 
For NORWAY and SPITZBERGEN, Aug. 1, for 33 day | AUGI } A In. 2. 6d 

At the most Northerly point of this cruise the sun will be above 





ntents 
the horizon at midnight. THE CAVALRY ARM oF THI BRITISH SERVICE.—WHO 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY d COPENHAGEN WAS LOST AND IS FOUND. Chaps. IX.-XII ANCESTOR 
; ug 22. for al days RIDDEN. A Play in One Act, by O j THE CONFESSION OF 
For the MEDITERRANEAN, from London Sept. 12, for 35 days | TIBBIE LAW AN OLD SEVENTY-FOt R! FRIGATE, by 
String Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot on ld Baths, | W. W. Story THE PR rENDER AT BAR-LE-DUC, by Henry 
high-class Cuisine "| W. Wolff—ONE OF sya ABLE FAMILY: GENERAL 
F. Green and Co. and i Head Offices ROBERT MACI AGAN K , ik END OF THE hh ty 
Managers ANDERSON, ANDERSO Fencl ch Ave ‘ From Unpublished Papers « yi General K. Church, by 
. a? eee don | BE. M. Church.—A LUCKY DAY IN A DEER FOREST, by G.W 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenne, | Hartley THE TLAOOKER-ON 
E.C.; or to the West End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur st., 8.W. Wittiam Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


THE FAULKNER DIAMOND 









Gold, 





21s. 





5S. 





Gold, Zis. 


Gold, 35s. 


CT 





Faulkner’s “Orient” Pearl Necklets, with handsome Diamond 
Cluster Snap (as above Illustration), exhibited in 
71/- South Kensington Museum. The only Pearls awarded 71/- 
Gold Medal. 

Extra quality Pearls, 30s., 40s., and 50s. Any size Pear! Gold, 7s. 6d. 


may be had, same prices. 








Ditto, all Diamonds, same price. 
Diamond Swing Earrings, in 
Solid 1s-carat Gold is THE FAULKNER DIAMOND, being a hard Crystal, will stand any amount 
Others at 308, to 5s. of wear, is most beautifully cut and faceted by the first lapidaries of the day 
with Wires or Screws. * The purity and dark rich fire of these stones are unsurpassable, and infinitely 
superior to many expensive real gems of inferior quality The great reputation 
of the FAULKNER DIAMOND is now well known all over the world. The 
stones are nt, in gold and silver by most experienced setters, and can be mounted 
side by side with the finest brilliants. They are patron for Court and all great 
occasions. Thousands of Testimonials can be seen from all parts of the world 
The public are cordially invit nae te oe the marvellous selection now on 
view which we guarantee w surpar ruine expectations. CATA- 


n et san 
LOGUES POST FREE. These WONDS RYULSTONES can only be obtained « f 


A. FAULKNER.,, | 


Manufacturing Jeweller, 
EFIMBERLEY HOvUSS, 
Diamond Brooch, 36s, 98, THE QUADRANT, RECENT ST., W. Pin and Stud, 376. 
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WILLS 
The will (dated | 
Dec. 4, 1893, and Jar 
of 28 , 


was proved on July 19 | lfred Page, the acting execu 
»over £65,000, 


AND BEQUESTS. 


1S] with two « 


Grrosvenor 
tol 
al ntingt 


oks, plate, pictures, wines 


the value of the personal estate v 
The te or beque is all his bo 
furniture 


da igrhit 


ind carriages, to his 

ind Gertrude Higgins; 
ind £100 to his daughter 
£250 to Alfred Page, and a 
of £50 and an annuity 
Hawkins; £250 

melia Page, Douisa 
£1000 to his 

utv of £50 to his 


L100 eacl 
Mrs. La 


{ 
il 


will ‘dated May 

IS90: and Dec 

\ il tt ] I 

21 t wulfore "lace Bloom bury, 

keley Calcott 

e executors, the 

inting to upwards of 

£5000 each to his sister Jane 

rge Lancelot Berkeley Calcott, 

but certain sums advanced to 

he tte re to be deducted out of his legacy; £3000 to 

h cousin id adopter n, William Lockwood Beatty; 
£29000 eacl o is brother Colonel Charles ! 


l Rowland 
Berkeley Caleott, his sister Marianne Elizabeth Berkeley 
Caleott, an his nephews Lewis 


Berkeley  Calecott 
‘+k Septimus Berkeley Calcott; all his plate 
two executors; his furniture and effects, 
articles specifically bequeathed, and his part 
in the premises 52, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to his 
nephew Owen Lechmere Tudor; his share in the partner- 
ship business of solicitors to his partners William Holloway 
and Owen Lechmere Tudor; and liberal legacies to other 
of his nephews and nieces, his partner Mr. Holloway, 
clerks, and others. The residue of his estate and effects, 
real and person il, he leaves to his brother George Wallis 
Berkeley Calcott and his sister Margaret Emily Tudor. 
The will (dated July 12, 1881) of Mrs. Frances Mary 
Hakewill, of 70, Inverness Terrace, Bayswater, who died 
on May 15, was proved on July 13 by Heathfield Harman 


TITE 


ILLUSTRATED 


Stephenson and Charles Mansfield Tebbutt, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£29 000. The testatrix leaves a timber-yard in Davies 
Street, Oxford Street, a freehold house in Bedford Square, 
Brighton, and £1000 to her cousin Heathfield Stephenson ; 
£2000 to her nephew, Edward Thomas Browell; all her 
plate, £500 invested in the London and North Western 
R ulway, and £1000 to Katie and Blanche Scott, daughters 
of her stepdaughter, Maria Brodie Scott; and shares in 
houses and many pecuniary legacies to nephews, nieces, 
and other relatives and friends. The residue of her real 
and personal estate she gives equally between the said 
Heathfield Stephenson and Marian Augusta Tebbutt. 

The will (dated Dec. 8, 1892) of Mr. Matthew Inglett 
Fortescue Brickdale, Senior Conveyancing Counsel of the 
Chancery Division of the High Court, of 8, New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn, who died on May 24 at Biasca, Ticino, 
Switzerland, was proved on July 12 by Charles I’ortescue 
Brickdale, and John Matthew Fortescue Brickdale, the 
sons, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
imounting to over £17,000. The testator, after appointing 
his sons executors, states that he revokes all former wills, 
but (for good reason) makes no new devises or bequests. 

The will (dated April 13, 1894), of Mr. Henry Winch, 
Q.C., of 2, Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, who died on 
June 13, was proved on July 24 by Henry Winch, the son, 
and John Sankey, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £14,000, The testator bequeaths 
£250 and all his household furniture, plate, pictures, books, 
horses, carriages, and indoor and outdoor effects at his 
residence, Merton Abbey, to his wife, Mrs. Mary Winch. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon 
trust, to pay one half of the income to his wife, for life, 
and the other half of the income, during the life of his wife, 
and on the death of his wife to hold his 
residuary estate, upon trust, for his son. 

The will (dated March 17, 1881) of Mr. Moore Tylee, 
formerly of 44, Avenue de Wagram, Paris, and late of 
25, Ashley Place, Westminster, who died on May 19, was 
proved on July 19 by Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Tylee, the 
widow and sole executrix, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £11,000. The testator gives, 
bequeaths, and appoints all his property, estate, and effects 
whatsoever to his wife, for her own absolute use and benefit. 

The Scotch confirmation under seal of the Commissariot 
of Lanarkshire, of the deed of settlement (dated April 26, 
1S88) of Mr. Hugh McMaster Ewing, silk manufacturer 
and merchant, Glasgow, who died on April 30, granted to 
William Ewing, David Simpson Carson, and Stephen 
Mitchell, the accepting executors nominate, was resealed 


to his said son; 


LONDON NEWS 


AUG. 4, 1894 


in London on July 13, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £7150. 

The will of Mr. William Joll, of Stoke House, Stoke 
Devonport, who died on May 27, was proved on July 16, 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Joll, the widow and sole executrix, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £95382. 

The will and codicil of General Sir John Jarvis Bisset, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., Colonel of the 2nd Durham Light 
Infantry, who died on May 25 at Shakespeare Lodge, 
Kent, was proved on July 14 by Walter Percy Norton and 
Charles Hoskins Masters, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £3191. 

The will of Mr. Joseph Haydon Parry, professor of 
music, of 87, Broadhurst Gardens, West Hampstead, who 
died on March 29, was proved on July 18 by Daniel 
Mendelssohn Parry, the brother, and Henry Horatio 
Watkins, two of the executors, the value of the personal 


estate amounting to £563. 





Two notable French politicians, M. Clémenceau and M 
Deschanel, fought a duel with rapiers in the Bois de 
Boulogne on July 26, and M. Deschanel was slightly 
wounded in the cheek and eyebrow. 

The restoration work in the nave of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, the fine old church formerly called St. Mary 
Overies, close to London Bridge, has been so far performed 
as to allow of its inspection by visitors, though still in a 
rough condition. Sir A. Blomfield is the directing 
architect. 

The artist, like the schoolmaster, is abroad, and invades 
every department of life. There is an interesting exhibi- 
tion just now open at Messrs. Turner and Co.’s, 164, New 
Bond Street, where one can see how charming bed-room 
furniture can become. Mr. W. Hales Turner is ambitious 
to adorn the ordinary appointments of a wash-stand and the 
dressing-table with classical and poetical art. One suite, 
for instance, illustrates the story of Lancelot and Elaine, 
so that as soon as the owner of it rises his thoughts 
are turned towards poetry ; another suite, illustrated in ten 
panels, is that of ‘‘ Faust’; while the ewers and basins are 
prettily decorated with passages from Gounod’s opera. 
Lovers of Sir Walter Scott would, perhaps, select as one of 
the most beautiful suites in this gallery—which, by the 
way, is most tastefully decorated by Messrs. Oetzmann and 
Co., of Hampstead Road—one devoted to scenes from 
‘“Marmion.” Such is the success of Mr. Turner in this 
new direction that it is good news to hear that he intends 
to turn his attention to designing some dining - room 
furniture in porcelain. 
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Is recommended as absolutely Pure ; 


Free from excess of Alkali (Soda), 


And from artificial colouring matter. 


It is delightfully Perfumed, 
Remarkably durable, 


Has heen in good repute for more than 


One Hundred Years, 


AND HAS OBTAINED 
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CAN BE OBTAINED WITH AGE AN) GENUINZ ESS 
GUARANTEED BY THE CANACIAN GOVERNMENT. 


CANADIAN 


wiWh ~~ 


Distilled by HIRAM WALKER 
and SONS, Ltd, CANADA. 


AN UNIQUE & ABSOLUTELY PURE SPIRIT. 


jmake), wits ( welys te. %- tled 
under G vormumen’ the Wine Merchants in 
m, 495. per dozen a land, 435 — dozen 
OF ALL WINE MERCHANTS. 
69 & 70, MARK LANE, E.C. 
New York: 1232, Broadway. 
223 & 224, Monadnock Building. 
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aupervisl 
Lonvon OFFICES 


Curcac 














CHICKEN, RABBIT, MUTTON, LOBSTER, 
PRAWNS, SAUCE, POWDER, CHUTNEE, 
PASTE, &C. 





INDIAN. ‘CURRIES 


Wholesale Depot :— 
12, UPPER St. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, 











INSTANT RELIEF | 


for all 
affiicted with 


TORTURING 
SKIN DISEASES 


in a Single 
Application of 


Gteura 


CuTIcURA WorKs WONDERS, and its cures of tor- 
turing, disfiguring humours are simply marvellous. 

Bold | re rae the world. Price, CUTICURA, 
28. 3d.; Boap, RESOLVENT, 2s. 3d. F NEWRERY 
& Sons, 1, Kine if 'dward. st., London, E. ¢ 


™ ‘How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” 72 pages, free. 





BEFORE CROSSING 
THE CHANNEL 


if you wish to have a Pleasant Trip, 
perfectly free from Sea-Sickness, buy 
a bottle of 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC 
SALINE 


And take it with you. 


ANY CHEMIST WILL SUPPLY IT 
FOR HALF-A-CROWN. 


TESTIMONY. 

** Three years ago I crossed the Atlantic, and during 
that and other voyages I found LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE the only thing that had any 
GOOD EFFECT on SEA SICKNESS. My 
Saloon Berth was often visited by applicants for 
supplies, and I became quite popular in con- 
sequence, 

“D. HARRIS, 
* Dean Street, Liskeard, 

** Messrs. Lametovucu & Cuv., 

** Holborn.”’ 
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ADAMS'S 








FURNITURE 


“WILLS” NAVY CuT 


“CAPSTAN” BRAND. 


Can now be obtained in 2oz. Patent 


In THREE GRADES OF STRENGTH, 


Air-Tight Tins 


VIZ. :— 





JUNO Cycles yiny'‘nesr 







RIGID. 
LIGHT. 
SWIFT. 


efor large 
List of 


Metropolitan Machinists’ Company, Ltd. ” 
, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT LONDON, EA 
N.B.— Eve vy JU NO ‘guarns utee 



















W. D. & Hf. 0. WILLS, Ltd. "fonbon:* 





POLISH. 


“MILD,” Yellow Label. 
“MEDIUM,” Blue Label. 
“FULL,” Chocolate Label, 
As wellasin’loz. Packets and jib. Patent 
Air-Tight Tins, by all Dealers 
in Tobacco. 












BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.- 
Dec. 22, 1883. 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e. 
Maxycractory: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


THE OLDEST AND | 














oi KLING 
THE aq ae gy 
of all TABLE W Abso- 
lute ly Pure Distille ATE 8. oT, super- 
charged with Carbonic Acid Gas 
The “ LANCET” says: “No purer or 
more stworthy beverage could be 
produced 
Strongly recommended by the faculty 
f12 Champagne Quarts, 26 
Case of 244 Champagne Pints, 3 
Delivered free in London and Suburbs. 


KOLA CHAMPACNE, 
A WON-ALCOHOLIC TONIC & STIMULANT. 
The Lancet says: ** Delicate in flavour 

Contains the recuperative principles of cocoa 
d tes 
The Times says Especially go 

ing the brain clear and activ 

Gen f 12 Quarts, 6/-; 24 Pinte ed _ Delivered 

Free in London or subuart 
To be had of Trade Agents or dir 


THE PURE WATER C0, in, 


Queen's Road, Battersea Park, 
- LONDON, s.W. 


“i for keep- 
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: latest number of Chappell’s shilling dance album whole is illustrated with authentic representations of 
numerous examples of 


NEW MUSIC. while t! : . : 

Messrs. (} I] and Co. } tl, hl; a contains the usual liberal supply of popular pieces. ancient wind instruments and 
alessrs. Unappell and \o. have recently published a volume From Novello, Ewer and Co. comes “A Jove Song,” ancient music. The subject is both interesting and in- 
on . ; structive, and Mr. Kappey may be congr: atulated upon 


of ** ‘Ten Songs ich have been selected : 7 wa ‘al; sort 
: } j " which was composed by Charles Salaman on entering upon 
siderable number left in manusempt by the late Arthur : I : , “2 , : r o 
' : | l i t tl I pets his eightieth year, and which is already so generally well having treated it with the utmost skill and judge nt. 
supposer i hese mys ere ' . } . = _ ’ . 
ip} . . S known and liked that dese ription is unnecessary. We like Che volume is well brought out by Boosey and Co., from 


oh ge ee Pca * ‘aa \rthur Esmond’s ** Requiescat ” (words by Mz itthew Arnold) a Ny have also ogi J. AY 1. Cossack : = 

music, we find all the qualities which and George J. Hicks s setting of Olivet We ndell Holmes’ s Song ry ] ——— = {ys ‘ . a _- * l . 

3 of the gifted Goring Thomas so pretty lines *‘ Unknown, Beloved.” An interesting Welsh song entitled . hadowlan ry - e — v _ 

cation ol wi lody, grace of exp sated mn, beauty patriotic ong and chorus, is ‘‘O Delyn fy Ngwlad "(0 Stephen Adams ; and : good catchy ditty, callec ue 

and skilfuln ss of construction. The style he formed harp of my land }s composed expressly for the World’s Trish Piper, by J. 1. Molloy. 

it the Varis Conservatoire 1s parti ularly Pair International Eisteddfod, Chicago, 1893, by the In ‘‘ How to Accompany ” Annie Glen has provide d 

six settings of French poems, which (Jueen’s harpist, Mr. John - Thomas. Paul Bevan’s amateurs with plenty of useful sub ject- matter. Very few 

go's charming lines ** Voeu,” and others Japane se love song ‘* Yosakoi 3s quaint and uncommon, people understand the art of: accompanime nt, ne the author 
Beranger, and J. Soulary. The prettiest and has English words by Antonia Williams. has done her best to put forward in a clear, cone ise manner 
loubt, the setting of Mrs. Hemans’s Admirers of Neapolitan songs will lke ** Rumanella, all the suggestions and hints most needful for its achieve- 

ost as graceful is that entitled ** The Rumane!” written by Augusto Rotoli, and published by ment. The work supplies a long-felt want; and pianists 

the way, the publishers have failed G. Ricordi and Co., which has a good translation by who are called upon to : accompany either voice or solo instru- 
Altogether, these **Ten Songs” Mowbray Marras. LL. Denza’s setting of Edmund ment will do well to give it careful study. Robert Cocks 

f their composer, and they Waller's poem ‘ The Rose’s Message” is refined and and Co. are the publishers. Maude Valérie White is 

udmired his rare talent ( tuneful enough to satisfy the ordinary amateur. An Wager oe of “Ton Now, ” a poetic French song, and 

ne publishers send us‘ Thistle- excellent fantasia on Verdi's ‘* Falstaff” is that which — also of ** Mailiifterl” (** May Breezes”), the last of six 

ose,’ by Frank L. Moir, words Mr. W. Kuhe has written. .Not too difficult, it is within ‘* Volkslieder.”  ‘'Tiv: sili Nachez has succeeded in giving 
by F*. E. the reach of pianoforte-players who are not very advanced. music al expression to Harold Boulton’s pathetic translation 
Harper; ‘*Seotch Johnnie” by A valuable addition to the musical library is ‘‘ Military of Francois Coppée’s epitaph, ** Unforgotten” ; and the 

iyard and J. L. Molloy; ‘** Love’s Mes- Music,” «a history of wind instrumental bands, by vocal phrases of ‘‘ The Land of Yesterday,” by Angelo 
by Shapcott Wensley and Joseph L. Roeckel ; and J. A. Kappey. The writer has divided his work into Mascheroni (words by Clifton Bingham) are original and 
gh Sunny Spal by G. Ilubi Newcombe and Tito three parts: I. Sketch of the history and development high-class. sook I. of ** Seven Songs” by Lady Lindsay 
ill of which may be recommended as effective and of open-air music in ancient times; II. Ancient instru- and Charles C. Bethune contains four tunefully written 
songs. The ‘*Mavourneen Waltz” by May ments and their successors; and III. History of the rise pieces, and No. 26 of the ‘‘ Burlington Music Books” hes 

i a dozen excerpts for the piano from well-known oratorios. 


Bon Jour, Pierrot 


has tuneful music and an artistic picture-cover, and development of modern military music; while the 








BROA DW SOD and SONS _— THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
t SUPPLIES AT 


MIS soa cones, CARE STOTE |HOVENDENS EASY ras) ém* ~~, 61, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


‘ Pn papel aa ~ 9, G SONS Rei ~~ £ me r ign Ci vars at London. 

OWN tT. N SMEAD AND SONS’ <= \ UR LER . : ~ = ca Anode ioeon ane ate nee = 

MANOPOT unsurpassed, and 5 nit asa , A Bae == << é 
iM 2 ae S HE pertect Adjastment G3 PRICE G" PER BOX. | : 


Legios : lien They will not entangle or break the Hair. Are effective 
and require no skill to use. Mace in Five Colours. 


HIN BRINSMEAI AND § NS, 
Pig ~~ So ~ 112 CURLERS IN BOX, ree ay post 8 STAMPS. 




















Maker f i und f Wal 
14, 20, and 2 GMO rREE! LONDON, W Of all Hairdvesse 
- ttl ul Musicseller 


LAYETTES. 
- REWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold by ag AxD- MADE IN THE Best STYLE, l 
I ALMAINE — and PIANO AND Drapers aud Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MARK & ’ = c Set for Patterns, £3 38, Layettes for In 
Ok AN CLEARANE ! END OF SEASON on the Right-Hand Corner of each Label. : > J ! it tndsome Christening Robes ¢ 
? n - , ~ : trimmed real Lace, &c. Goods sent on apy 
a . Mm, § a, Carremge free WHOLESALE OF R. HOVENDEN & SONS, <i plainly marked, on receipt of reference or depos 
vil an Saen d, Sh awinens. | Clone en BERNERS ST, W., AND CITY KD., E.C., LONDON < . | New Price-List of Trousseaux, Layettes, Kegisiered Swan-hi 
7 : 4 > Corsets and Belts, Tea Gowns, &c., post free. 


A DDLEWYWY BOURN EB, 
174, SLOANE STREET, BELGRAVIA. 























“The Health and Vigour of an individual 
or as eee oe MAINi gl ee depends upon the quantity and qnality of ‘ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 
”, Finsbury Pavement, & Open. till the Blood. When the tissues have been at BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA 


oes ‘A convenient and ap pes remedy 


work there are thrown into the blood waste Tho «d.—* Pure spasmodic Asthma and Asthma duc r 
to Emphys sens of the lungs wit Femashatone on “cone alike appear | ERY F 
4A 
¢o™ C> 


£10 | CHEAP PIANOS.—Broadwood, £10; Broadwood products, and if these be not eliminated 


£15; «4 ‘ £16; Chappell, £18; Kirkman, £19 to be materially relieve d by the Oz ne Pape 


j, tron { £23: Collard, £30: Bech but (through any cause), detained in the m Weir, Esq.—* Your Ozone Paper has got rid of my f 
’ r ! ¥ ! 1 Y L¢ Ihr . 1 *,4: . st « « 8 eo « om ik ri » t “ rom 
f Iv iw blood they influence nutrition and function Asthmatic afec pant ee ey ey Wee gare ee pe <" every Sawer teat 


ho rit 'f r Db ptive Li f THOMAS 
GETZMANS anit COo8 GREAT BALI 27, Bakes and finally duce organic dises ’ T 2s. 1. and 4s. Gd. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the 
hea d { i lly produce organic disease.”’—The Proprietor oe ihe aa a) in lise « Pr rite? pi poo ha breathes a fragrance 


~ - Humanitarian In cases of Scrofula, within the Postal Union } 
()" SESITY Hot weather, sleeple Ssness, Scurvy, Eczema, Bad Legs, Skin and Blood R. HUGGINS & Co., € hemists, 199, Strand, LONDON. SWEET SCE NTS 
Ty ROD, bi wont lle PE ka ha cog Sl Diseases, Pimples and Sores of all kinds, the [a | on LOXOTIS OPOPONAX, 
trim. It is coolis thing, and effects of Clarke’s Blood Mixture are mar- llen CF Ha:burys’ FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 


» overstate | great value in P 
«, and preventing unnecessary | | V@llous. ‘l housands of wonderful cures have May be obtained 


inrase. It prevents and removesdiarrhon in the earlier stages been effected by it. Clarke’s Blood Mi Cc Oi l N V 
ation Examine each bottle nd see at the capsule y it. arke's ood Mixture j t a Of any Chemist or y 
marked ENO'S “FR thot ve bee is sold everywhere, at 2s. 9d. per bottle, as or 1 b%,, Pevfumer. 3 4 


eer SALT WORKS, London, SE. Beware of worthless imitations orsubstitutes. [i | Tasteless. Pure. Active. Fond stree’Z 
‘AYLOR'’S CIMOLITE is the only Sold evervwhere at 6d., 1/, /9 & S/- tts 











theroughly harmiles POWDER Prepared by an = 
experienced Chee mist, and ¢ stantly prescribed by the most 
saps, ry, Pf Ses vg a A PECULIAR BOOK. 
TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W No book in the world has ever been published which is exactly like ‘‘ Mr. Crow ; or, The Rook's 
” EATING’S POWDER.—Kills Bugs, Fleas, | Progress.’’ It is not quite easy to explain just how it looks ; but Chemists who sell Carter’s Little 
Moths, Beetles and all Insects (perfectly unrivalled). Harm Liver Pills are receiving copies of the book for gratuitous distribution. Readers should ask their 
ting’s.”” See the signature of THOMAS KEATING | Chemists for a copy. If not obtained, send a postcard to the Publishers, the Carter Medicine | 


Keatin 
<r Seas ee pone & gendina Ho Company, 16, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. Copy will be received by return. ‘‘ Mr. Crow”? is 
a 32-paged illustrated pamphlet. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. a | TO MOTHERS 


For the past twenty-eight years it has never failed to rapidly | ° ! y 
creth{ parmanent end harm iti c A i ' E R J Sy Suiall Dose. | MRS. WINSLOW’S 
ma rice 


Restorer h cases, 108. 6d., of Hairdressers, Chemists, &c. Circulars 
ms Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Berners Street, W : S oO @) THING SYRUP 
and City Koad, E.C.. London ITT EF Cure FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
bee ‘ 7@ ‘ifty Years by Millions } ers 
COVERINGS FOR SEMI & COMPLETE = L fer hott ddllan wha telling Git. pion cee 


Torpid Liver. soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 


onnss OR GREY HAIR. ‘ pacoeg MM WK RT LF 
| LIVER Sick Headache. ares rind cli, ‘and 8 the boat remedy for dar 





Perfect imitations ¥ Biliousness 


Nature; invisible addi 





tions to thin partings, | 


art blending with nature | Sugar-Coated. 
80 ag. seat - to | Pp | oy Purely Vegetable. 
the closest scrutiny. & L Pleasant to Swallow. 


Half, Three-quarter, | 
or Full Wigs on same 
Principle for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. | 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


Every design in Arti 
wa ; ficial Hair for Fashion 
ECS and Convenience, 


¢. BOND & SON, ‘zaisr¥ 


HIGHEST AWARD AT THE vr EXHIBITION. 




















Cure Torpid Liver without Fail. F SWAN FOURTAM FER. 
Cure Bilious Headache without Fail. t hak Gea 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, is. 14d. ‘ Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 


TENT —— 


MS 


5. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and inkpots. 
7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evaporation. 
8. For every writer in every land a necessity. 


The only awarded at the Paris | Finatty—A Pen as nearly perfect as the inventive 
skill of the day can produce 


ee | FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
’ | PRESENTS, THE IDEAL OBJECT. 
hygienic, adherent & invisible | We = require qout atest pen and handwriting to 











select a suitable pen. = te Illustrated Cata- 


Poudre de Ri - FAY, Inventor cae nme 
oudre de Riz - GEX aye MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


93, Cheapside, E.C., or 95a, Regent St., W. 


Sony Everrwuerse tw Borries, 29 & 46. 
Over D0 Testimonials received from Medical Men 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


COLEMAN and CO., Ltd. Norwich and London. | 
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9, Rue de la Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8th May 1875. 
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OUR PECULIAR PROCESS 
OF MANUFACTURE 

This Tobacco is always in a moist condition 

(thereby avoiding dry dust so common to Smoking 

Tobaccos), free from all impurities, smoking sweet 

tothe end and not biting the tongue or making 

the mouth sore. The combustion of this Tobacco | 


will be found perfect, and the last whiff of the pipe 


SWEETER BY FAR 


than the first, a merit possessed by no other 


Smoking TvUbacco, 


ECZEMA perrecriy CURED. 


from and references to : 

after despairing of rec . Fall inquiry courte 

PAY. ANEMIA (or Poorness of Blood) absolutely ¢ 

suffering from any sort of Skin Diseases 
(or write t 


WARE'S ECZEMA & ANEMIA CURE CO., Ltd., 
23, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 








THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. = 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 
Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 
Of ali Ghemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2s. 6d. per Bottle. | pnuve Co, 217, FuuroN Srnes 
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Rest 
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wes Grey or 
LOUR, 


mur, 


recded, 


EXICAN HAIR 


in New 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 
White Hal 


its ORIGINAL 


Being delicately perfumed, tt leaves no unpleasant 
Is Nor a dye, and! therefore does not stain the skin, 


or even white linen, 
Should be in every honse where a Hain RENEWER 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 
NOTICE. 


RENEWER 
York from the 


may now be 


ANGLO-AMEKICAS 
r, and all Drauggists 
















Has FOR OveR HALF A CENTURY 
SUSTAINED ITS HIGH REPUTATION 
AS AN INDISPENSABLE TOILET REQUISITE. 
DELIGHTFULLY COOLING TO THE SKIN. 






Bid 
“ A 
NES JUST OUT. 


A New and Delicious Per- 
fume for the Handkerchief. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


CAUTION.—Wote Name and Trade Mark on all Goods. and Beware of /mitations. Va, f 


96, Strand; 180, Regent Street; 64, Cheapside, London; and Paris. 





A DELicious AND 
LASTING PERFUME. 






TRADE © 
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An 
GISTEREDO. 
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LAURENT-PERRIER. 


HAMPAGNE-SANS-SUCRE.” 





BOUZY, NEAR REIMS. 


(LAURENT- PERRIER). 


QUARTS, S4s. ; 


It is freely allowed by 
This Wine, containing 


A Wine of the highest class, and exquisite flavour, strongly 
recommended by the Medical Profession, even to those of GOUTY, 
RHEUMATIC, or DIABETIC tendencies. 
lj Doctors treating patients for OBESITY. 
no sugar, never causes Acidity of the stomach, and is most 
us and invigorating. 
A PERFECTLY DRY WINE OF MAGNIFICENT FLAVOUR. 
Pints, 45°. per Dozen. 
= Both these ‘‘ Champagne-sans-Sucre’? Wines are obtainable from 


samples, at the above prices, carriage paid from the Sole Consignees, HERTZ & COLLINGWOOD, 4, Sussex Place, 


THE 


(LAURENT-PER 


universally prescribed to sufferers fri 


NEURALGIA, and all forms 
caused by worry, anxiety, overwork, 
Quarts, 84s.; Pints, 45¢.; 


Wine Merchants, Cl 


Recommended by the Lancet, and pronounced by the BritisH Mepicat Journat, after clinical eramination, 
* sugar free, and a great desideratum for all, especially the DIABETIC, GOUTY, and RUEUM ATIC.” 
THE 


" GRAND - VIN - BRUT” * COCA- TONIC - CHAMPAGNE ” 


RIER). 


A combination, by the actual Champagne Growers,of the same 
“ ” ’ , 

Grand Vin Brut” with pure Coca Leaf Extract 
Tonic possesses extraordinary restorative powers, and is now 


ym 


INFLUENZA, INSOMNIA, NERVOUS BREAKDOWN, 


of NEURASTHENIA, 
Cc. 


Hawr-Pints, 24s. per Dozen. 


1emists, &c., &c., 


This delicious 





: econ veers (0 51 
E Bouzy pares acs 


London, F.C 





PATENTEES & SOLE |MANUFACTURERS OF 


iT 


ALL STERLING IMPROVEMENITS IN UMBRELLA FRAMES. 





{S.FOX& COLIMITED 





AP'S FOXACOLMTED 


TOGETHER WITH 


Gx: 


OR ONE OF THEIR OTHER 


ON EVERY UMBRE! 


% 
cs 
“4 
we 
TRADE MARKS oat 


UMBRELLAS & SUNSHADES ON THESE FRAMES 
ARE SOLD ATALL RESPECTABLE SHOPS. 














It is. espectaliy useful tor KEUUCING ENLA 


symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. 





It acts like magic in 
relieving all Pain and 
Throbbing, and soon 
cures the most obsti- 
nate Corns & Bunions. 





Free for 14 stam 
| e 









RGED ‘1U0E 


A trial of a box is earnest! 


ag immediate relief 


It is a THIN 
PLASTER, and 


TAKES UP NO 
ROOM IN THE 


BOOT. 


OINTS, which so spoil* the 
THOUSANDS HAVE. BEEN CURED, some of whom 
bave sutfered for FIFTY YEARS, without being able to get relief from any other remedy. 





cameos 





aster 





Isthe BEST REMEDY ewer discowered. 
loo M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. ofall Ghamitts: 
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RICHMOND 


© 


IT’S 
VERY 
GRATIFYING 
ISN’T 
IT? 


GEM 





Cigarettes 





Have held the popular fancy for years. 


Universally smoked. 
They are good goods. 


Made from the finest Virginia Tobacco. 


BECAUSE 





Sold Everywhere. 
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BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR Mi 


THE 


KODAK 


hand or 
y the most 


| f th 
Prices from £1: 6:0 to £22: 1:0. 
illustrated Catalogue free on application. 
Vanu luved solely by 
EASTMAN 
Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., 
115-117 OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


PARIS: 4 Place Vendome. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
ren's 13 j 


CAMBRIC | gate ee doe 

POCKET  tomssox, g,cieyer ares 
“tisis post nee. + HANDKERCHIEFS, 
ROBINSON % CLEAVER, BELFAST. ‘3'i<'Quccu" | 
\ TALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 


f Messrs 
Anil rated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at red 
t ti ‘ 


i 
prices sé n application | 
JOUN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 290, Regent i 
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'HOVENDEN’S 


In Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 
Free from Of Vegetable 
Mercury. Drugs. 


Always Refreshing, Sweet and Lasting. 


Price 1/, 2/6, 5/6, & 10/6 per Bottle. 


jane sequence of imitations please note that 
NONE IS GENUINE UNLESS bearing our 
Name and Trade Mark on Label. 
T'o be had of all Perfumers, Chemists, &c. 
WHOLESALE—R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
BERNERS STREET, W., & CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON, 


NTI BILIOUS Dalat 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 


Without the use of Soap, Water, or Brush. 


The Label of the Original and Genuine Euxesis is printed 
with Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow Ground, 

R. HOVENDEN and SONS, the Proprietors, bought 
the business, with the receipt, trade mark, and goodwill, 
from the late A. 8. Lloyd. The genuine is now manu- 

7 








factured only at their Factory. 
From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 


A RIDE TO KHIVA. Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, E.C. 


By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R_H.G 


**Two pairs of boots lined with fur 7 
; FOR were also taken; and for pliysic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when Laat 
BILE, travelling in out-of-the-way places— Complexion, 
some Quinine and Cuockle’s Pills, the Also for the Nursery, 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and Roughness of the Skin, 
LIVER one which I have used on the natives after Shaving, Ac. 
? of Central Africa with the greatest Huai 
‘ ygienic, and pre 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- end wih FF 
HEADACHE lous effects produced upon the mind - Hare Pit 
> and body of an Arab Sheik, who was eee sit ’ 
Materials, ’ PRICE 
impervious to all native medicines when ‘ 
HEARTBURN I administered to him five PRICE ro 1/- 
, COCKLE'S PILLS, 
In Three Tints, 
will never fade from my memory ; and 
INDIGESTIO ? a friend of mine who passed through ‘ BLANCHE, 
the same district many months after NATURELLE, 
wards, informed me that my fame as a RACHEL. 


ETG. * medicine man‘ had not dicd out To be had of all Perfumers 
s Chemists, &c. ' 
Wholesale— 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
Berners St., W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. 
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Paris, 1878; 
Sydney, 
1879 and 1880; 
Melbourne, 
1880 and 1881; 
Calcutta, 1884. 


GE LEWIS'S f ~ > . 
bie) Be a iy, Our 5-Guinea Farmer’s Double Breechloader, left 


oe —— (F. EK. i WIS’S " ARIEL” GUN : 


We are now making the annexed well-known and tried gun as a light gun, which we 

Seneehe WASASvES have named “THE ARIEL,” and though made as light as 5 to 61b., 12 Bore, it is 
= strong enough for all Charges, and this strength and lightness is obtained by a new arrange- 

ment of action and locks. Price from 15 @uineas. Invaluable for use in hot climates, 


where weight tells. 
As Hammerless from 20 Guineas. 


THE 


“GUN OF THE PERIOD” 


IS OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


choke, rebound locks, is the Best Value ever offered 


cea tok. for seaon m0 , __ DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES FROM 10 GUINEAS. 
as | ) = SINGLE EXPRESS RIFLES FROM 7 GUINEAS. 


gun, rifle, and revolver; 
contains information valuable to the 
—- 6d. stamp England, 1s. 
road, per registered post. 


a 


Any- . MAY BE HAD Our Stock of Sporting Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers is 
a the largest in England, embracing every latest novelty. 


thing on approval on receipt of — = : nee 
remittance ; returnable if on receipt az CHOKE OR < ; 
See Land and Water, July 4, 1891; also Shooting Editor's 


goods are not approved. 


CYLINDER BORE, 
: Report, Bazaar, May 1, 1891; and Jronmongery for July 1891. 


Ee. LEw is, Gun and Rifle Maker, 32 and 33, Lower Loveday Street, BIRMINGHAM. EsTaBLISHED 1850. 





ASTHMA CURE 


GRIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES 


inficulty in .xpectoration sthina., Nervous 
Coughs, Catarrh, Sleeplessness and Oppression 
smmediatiy relieved by Grimault and Cos Indian 
Cigarettes, is. 9d per box ail Chemists, or post 
free Wilcox, 239, Oxford-St. London, W 





This inimitable COCA WINE restores Health, Strength, 
and Vigour. It is the most efficacious of Tonics and 
Stimulants, without any unpleasant reaction. It is 
universally recommended by Physicians as “ A powerful 
rejuvenator aiid renovator of the vital forces.’ Sold by 
Chemists and Stores, or delivered free by Importers, 
WILCOX and CO., 230, Oxfcrd Street, London. 4s. per 
bettle, or 45s. per dozen. 


= 
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GOLD MEDAL, 


International Health Exhibition, London. 


‘* Retained when all TRADE MARK 
other foods are re- a 

jected. It is In- FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 

valuable.”— 


London Medical 
Record. 











Purest & Best! 


INFANTS CLARKE, NICKOLLS & COOMBS’ (Ltd.) 

; , “Milk” CARAMELS 
are Delicious. Their 

INVALIDS, & THE AGED. ‘‘Cream’’ CARAMELS 


Ar 


‘British Standard’ CARAMELS 





ect 


Benger's Food is sold in Tins at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., ; 
5s., and 10s., by all Chemists, &c. 1p.-TO-DATE CONFECTIONERS SELL 

















1 of § ent Danes, in the County of London, by Ivcram Brotuers, 198, Strand, aforesaid.— Satrurpay, Aveust 4, 1894. 
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